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THE OBSERVATORY WAS 
DEDICATED JULY 15, 
AND WILL BE USED BY 
SUMMER CLASSES IN 




















_ The Maria Mitchell Memorial Observatory, 


Nantucket, Massachusetts 
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Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Ac ademy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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The Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
Kent's Hill, Maine. Situated among the lakes. steve 
grounds. Modern buildings. Hig 
preparatory and seminary for young men and women. 
Vomen’s College. Large endowment. /£xfenses moderate. 
Fall term begins Sept. 8, 1908. Wilbur F. Berry, D.D., Pres 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, salem; Mass- 


two years. Bpectal course, one year. A department has 
been established to meet the demand for professionally 





trained teachers of the commercial branches. Open 
to men and women, tuition free. Entrance, e¢xamina- 
tion June 2th and 2%th. Address J. Asb ary ¥ > 





Posse Gymnas 


206 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 
Offers a normal course for men and women in medi- 
eal and educational gymnastics. Demand for our 
teachers greater than the supply. Send for catalogue. 


Weston School 
for Girls 


43 St. James Street, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 
Situated on a quiet hilltop street in 
Boston. The purpose of the school is 
to fit girls for /ife rather than for 
examinations. College and general 
courses. It is different, better, and 
worth investigating. 
Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews-Richardson, A. B., Principal, 
Rev. S. S. Mathews, D. D., Dean and Treasurer. 
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"BOSTON 
Reopens Sept. 8th. 


Persons desirous of becoming compe- 
tent and successful Bookkeepers, Sten- 
ographers, Secretaries, or Commercial 
Teachers, with assurance of employ- 


ment when qualified, will find in the 


Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School 











scholarship. College 
| the New York Tribune, this proof of it: 













SHE DRESSED FOR IT. 


A= Carolina girl had just been remarking 
on the ‘‘tameness’’ of Northern domestic 
| life, and had been challenged by one of the 
company, who had employed five different 
servants in as many weeks. She stuck to her 
point, however, and related, says a writer in 


‘*You remember Jennie,” she said. ‘‘It was 
she who nearly wrecked my first commas S = 
ner after my marriage. My hus' 
me that morning he wanted to bring a tL 
friend to dinner—a man whose impressions of 
Southern hospitality might make a material 
difference in our future. Jennie was my 
waitress = — > and he ez satisfactory 
- ui careless about her appearance. 

ha an tended” a a simple black-and-white 
4, made for her, but it wasn’t finished, 
so I told her of my prospective guest, and gently 
suggested that she dress up a bit. She seemed 
impressed. 

oThat evening, when I step into the 

ntry to see if bss tig y Bh was going smoothly, 

didn’t see anything of Jennie. 

‘* *Where’s Jennie?’ I asked the cook. 

‘* ‘She’s gettin’ ready, m’m, and she’s goin’ 
to make you proud h picked out her dress 
mahself.’ 


‘*The cook’s taste in he apparel didn’t 
exactly soos with — but I couldn’t think 
of anything Jennie that was startling. 


Somewhat reassured on the only Point th -— 
—. bothered me, I went ——_— 
ennie until she came ie oor of th 


heard him give a startled exclamation. 
Following the direction of a gaze, I saw 
Jennie standing in the doorwa; ina ~ 

silk ball dress, a relic of on "de utante 
that I had completely forgotten having given 
= Above the Helicate —— of the corsage 
rose like a tower of black marble. 


PB me my - and mistaking it 
ogre Se Se Am  & beanod, ‘Dinnah is 
a said she, wi! manner that 
wet one rhispored th at ide, ‘wh 

** ‘Oh,’ w e man at my si where 
did you get the dusky queen? Until she spoke, 
I — you had engaged Black Patti to sing 


“Did you ever see oenrens me 
to the dignity of a hostess?’ exclaim, hye 
terically, when 1 found my — 
he took a humorous view of it. y first feeling 
was one of but Jennie was so ridiculous, | % 
standing there, the absurd side of it soon 
overcame me, and I explained it all to him as 
we went in to dinner, and we had a good laugh. 
“T eouldn’t send Jennie off to change the 
dress then. It was too late; and besides, I 
knew it bee eg hurt her feelings. The sight of 


= 
the 


her sweep’ in and.out of the room was too 

m for our gravity, but we were ach elegance, 

getting used to being waited on bys 

when suddenly, as she was aking acras th 

room with a plate in each hand, she 

on the tain, dnd fell with @ crash. an 
send her off then, in spite of her injured fee 


and get Bessie, m little chambermai to finish 
serving as - could.’’ a, 
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one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 
sity in New England. Address, 


SGHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The publishers of The Youth's Companion will be pleased to send to any 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s C i 


Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
or Normal School, College or Univer- 














Worcester, Mass. 

The Highland Military Academy, sstatitsnea in 1800. 

The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 

Visitor. A school that a a only to the earnest and de- 

sirable boy. ay by for collegiate, professional 
or business life ress for all particu 

JOSEPH ALDEN N SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


Williston Seminary, “62407 fo" Bez” 


Easthampton, Mass. 
Prepares for college or netentihe and medical schoo! 
Fully a New. boratories | em Chemistry a 
Bi ~ safe ie Athletic Feld, 1 miles e 

track. JOSEPH H 


and ae Biincipal. 
sce psa meena Franconia, N.H. 


Both sexes. Thorough. Elective courses. Prepares for 
allege os or Scientifie and Medical Se ay" ndowed. 
} oA uilding. Modern qutpment. $150. in pre for 

9. $185 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Principal. 


eer Boston, 458 Boylston Street. 


Chauncy Hall Schoo Established 1828. Prepares 











boys exclusively for 


MASSACHUSETTS es OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific sch her a specialist. 
HAGAR on Ku RT, Principals. 


THE COLBY ACADEMY, “°"wn°°™ 


In the beautiful New Hampshire Hills. Altitude 1,360 

eet. Strong faculty. College certifica te. Prepares for 
technical ls or busi Athletic 
field. Attractive school life findowment. eet y expense 
$172. 55th year. Address ustin 0 A.B., 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY 


One of Maine’s leading Preparatory Schools. Thorough 

reparation for all colleges. Christian home — i. ~< 

ngs. Cl te unsur —_ ew. gymnasiw \- 

dowment makes possible a yearly charge of #178. For 

catalogue, address George L. Jones, .» Wassalboro, Me. 
105th Year, 


Monson Academy, ox, 


An endowed institution —_ wg tne ount ment, in 
Laboratories and Gym Cushm all, fo 
ys, built in 1904, provides healthful and homélike 
residence. Rooms furnished and eared for. rms 
or less. James F. Butterworth, A. B., Principal. 
The Hast Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R.I. Founded 1802. Cos thcate admits to 
eee. General course. Strong faculty. New gymna- 
sium and dormitories. Basket ball, bowling alleys, t ten- 
a and rts. ——+4 department for young 
boys. Foundation permits the low rate of $350. New 
eatalogue. Address Chas. Alford Stenhouse, M.A., Principal. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover, N.H. In the New Hampshire mountains. Co- 
educational. Prepares for college or business. College 

New Gymnasium. Small endowment. 
r cost $250. Under Unitarian auspices. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


psetting | New Haven Normal School 


of Gymnastics, i27 AoE Sees. 

att course in Physical Training, Medical Gymnastics 

Massage opens a large field id tor men and w women. 
Write for particulars. 


ROCKLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“Education is costly, but ignorance is more so.” 
Ours is a high-grade school with moderate rates—a 
military school, because = believe that is the best s: 
tem iat complomonties stud 
attheritica hey need 
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10 tmetrmotons, 





Paul Weston French, See’ y, West Lebanon, N. H. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 





Resid 





the regular courses, has special elective 





THE SARGENT SCHOOL "es J2waise' 
—— course of physical training for young men 

d women. Four Cy oe ee Remedial, 
Hygienic and Recreative. Gradua‘ aye in secur- 
ing positions as teachers. For particulars. 


courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of five years’ experience in language, litera- 
ture, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

_ Entrance examinations June % and 2, and 





The Registrar, Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON 


Now Located in its New School 
Building, 334 Boylston Street, 


A most desirable opportunity for 
study and practise under the direction 
and supervision of a large corps of 








Well Known and Experienced 
Teachers. 


COURSES OF STUDY: 











Bliss Electrical School @2.5.%..', % 
and practical 


Motors, etc., are trained for positions in electrical in. 
dustries. Sixteenth oe ined for gre 23d. Send forCatalogue. 


, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Mechanical, hiectrical 1 En- 
gineering. Chemistry, Pharmac y, Agri riculture, 


in J 
Histo: ne - wait h. 1. Necess 
a iiitary Drif wlNece ary gapenses 


GODDARD SEMINARY 


In the heart of the Green ee. Cootneationsl, 
General oe. College Preparato: Special 
courses in Art an odere. buildings. Excep- 
tional sathietic training. Endowment reduces cost to 
$200 a year. Orlando K. Litt. D. cipal, Barre, Vt. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 











ic. 








GENERAL COMMERCIAL COURSE. 
SECRETARIAL COURSE. 
STENOGRAPHIC COURSE. 
CIVIL SERVICE COURSE. 
SPECIAL COURSE. 




















Every possible requisite for personal safety, 
id progress, with cheerful and healthful 
surroundings, is afforded. 

Persons who cannot call for personal inter- 
view may have printed information of terms 
and conditions of admission by mail. Address, 
SECRETARY, BRYANT & STRATTON SCHOOL, 

334 Boylston Street, Boston. 


>on 

















es 


76th year. An ideal location. Thorough fit for college or 

e. Music a specialty ighest moral and 
spiritual training. $200 per year. Send for catalogue. 
REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and 

business. Art, "Music. G l—_ ya Athletic field. Ask 

about self-help scholarships. C. N. Melden, Ph.D., Principal. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 83d year begins Sept. 23. 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 


TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, P.L. 








—E. C. 
7M. PAXT 


HALE, WM ON, Drawing and ro ti 
PRATT, Modeling; P. L. HALE, Anato tomy; A . ting; B. L. 
Perspective. Department 0! m C. HowarpD 


WALKER, Director. ze and Cum- 
mings Foreign Scholarships, hip Hambien. Gardner, 
Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. zes in money 
awarded in each department. For circulars and terms 
address the Manager, ALICE F. BROOKS. 























TILTON 






MAIN BUILDING. 


For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training for college or business life. Music, Art, 
Elocution. Beautifully located amid the foot-hills 
of the White Mountains, the school has all the 
natural advantages of high elevation, pure air and 
water. New $30,000 gymnasium contains shower 
baths and baseball cage. Separate dormitories. 
By reason of an endowment the terms are only $200. 
For Catalogue and booklet of views, address, 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 














Kimball Union Academy, 
MERIDEN, N.H. 


Endowed Christian School for young men and 
women. Quiet coum? vipnee offers exceptional 


advantages for st —~'p Location elevated and : 
healthful. Standard of character and scholar- 
ship high. Academic and Classical Courses. 


2 Rates low with liberal offers of self-help to 
worthy students. Catalogue. 


CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, Principal. 


Slek ted tel tel Tel tad 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and’ efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 














permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 
For catalogue and talermetien address, 





ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 





ber 8 and 9, 1908. For circulars address, 





Tabor Academy 


Marion, Mass. 


A modern endowed school, with the best 
features of the old New England Academy. 
Boys and girls over twelve years of age 
admitted, if ready for the usual high-school 
course. 
Beautiful location on the shore of Buzzards 
Bay. Excellent Equipment. Annual ex- 


penses less than $325. For descriptive pam- 
phiet, send to N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal, 





CLARK COLLEGE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL. D., President 
Three year course, leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. oe a@ year—no extras. Admission 
on certifi reap hoes Bg of Principals. 
A college for ‘andents sere work. Skillful 
medical inspection withou' pad i 
with competent director. "No intercollegiate ath- 
letics. For information ress 
B. 0. BENTLEY, Dean. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 
The many considerations of a boy’s life at 

school form the text of a pamphlet a has 
been written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor 0 this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impr the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential for a thoroughly modern 
preperatory ac ool. 

is pamphlet, which has been prepared 
with care and illustrated with numerous pho- 

phic sepeenncmons, describes both by 
word and Ps ure many details of the school 
life as well as the advantages, natural beaut 
and historic interest of the school’s surroun 
ings. Sent without charge on 7 by postal 
card or otherwise. ase address. 


Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 














Medicine. 
he College of Liberal Arts now 


a. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Liberal Arts. 


Theology. Graduate Department. 


Here 


bhnilai 





The professional schools are so arranged and locate 


opportunity for research work. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President, 





its 
me students enjoy the advantages of a > college course under an unusually strong facul 
building is equipped with a large gymnasium, priming pos pool, and all the accessories for college athletics. 


the student for the practical work of the: several poh — Bg 
In all schools the tuition is moderate. 


, next to the Boston Public on A ler 
e 


they not only teach the theory, but prepare 
T uate School offers exceptional 


688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















Nereich University, ? 


A man's college with military discipline, instruction and practice through- 
out the entire course. Departments: Arts, Sciences, Engineering. 


For Full Information Address the Secretary. 


Northfield, 
Vermont. 
























For Young Men and 
Young Women. 


Located among the hills of 
Northern Central Massa- 
chusetts. 1,100 feet above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. 
Modern Buildings. 
eral Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Depart- §- 
ments. Well- equipped . 
Laboratories. Large Gym- 
nasium. Athletic Field. 
Certificate Admits to Lead- 
ing Colleges. 

$250 pays all necessary 
expenses for board, room, 
tuition, etc. 


Sev- 





Catalogue sent on request. 
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ND they’ve brought 
tA an automobile, a big 
red one. I saw it my- 
self, in front of the post-office. ’’ 
The group of girls was visibly 
impressed by this announce- 
ment. It added a thrill to the 
flutter they were already in over 
more than Centre Orton’s usual 
amount of news. As if it were 
not enough that Entre Nous, 
the academy boys’ most exclu- 
sive social club, had issued invi- 
tations for its last dance of the 
season, they had also to con- 
sider the delightful fact that 
The Elms, the old Carver place, 
after years of standing vacant, 
was to be opened and occupied, 
rumor said for good and all. 

The Elms was the largest 
and handsomest place in Centre 
Orton, a fine, rambling old colo- 
nial house standing in the midst 
of beautiful grounds. Not one 
of the girls could remember, 
however, when it had been 
occupied by others than the 
aged couple who took care of it. 
Now Miss Eunice Carver had 
come home from Europe, where 
she had been for years. More- 
over, she had brought with her 
her niece, Vesta Carver, who 
was to be a day-pupil at the 
Centre Orton Classical School 
for Girls. 

“‘T wonder how she will like 
it, after the schools of Paris 
and Berlin ?’’? Meta Farnsworth 
said, as she drew a strap round 
the books she was taking home 
for study. 

‘‘Why,’’ Bailey Seabright 
spoke authoritatively, as usual, 
‘‘naturally she will like it very 
much better. I guess there isn’t 
much pleasure to be got out of 
the schools over there. No lib- 
erty of any sort, or any good 
times. Do you suppose, now, 
she ever went to anything so 
jolly as an Entre Nous dance?’’ 

“Oh, do you suppose she 
will be there?’’ 

‘*She’ll be invited,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I 
spoke to Dana Graham about it yesterday, and 
he said of course he’d see about it. She'll be 
in our class, you know, next year, and we 
must see that she is in all the good times from 
the very first.’’ 

That was like Bailey Seabright. Others 
might think of such things afterward, but 
Bailey always thought beforehand. The girls 
all looked their approval. There was no one 
else quite so ready as Bailey, no one else quite 
so clever or so fertile in plans for all their 
activities. 

“That was dear of you, Bailey,’’ Meta 
Farnsworth said, affectionately, and Bailey 
laughed in surprise. ‘‘Why, it was the only 
thing to do,’’ was her reply. 

‘*Where are my gloves ?”’ 

The speaker was peering about the Qniun- 
room floor. ‘*They were actually in my pigeon- 
hole this morning,’’ she added, thrusting her 
hand back into the depths of that receptacle. 
“I— Oh!” 

She made a dive into one corner of the room 
and presently emerged, flushed and indignant, 
holding a glove by the fingers. Clinging to the 
wrist, shaking his head and digging his toes 
along the floor, was a nondescript little yellow 
dog, which fought for possession of the glove, as 
Nan Albro dragged him forth. 

“I declare, Bailey Seabright,’? Nan ex- 
claimed, wrathfully, ‘‘if that were anybody’s 
dog but yours —’’ She secured her glove at 
last and surveyed its ruin wrathfully. 

“I declare,’? she vowed, ‘‘I wish I owned 
just half of the little beast! I’d attend to my 
half, I would !’’ 

Bailey stiffened for the least part of a minute, 
and the other girls held their breath. Nan 
Albro felt the courage born of her wrath ebb 
miserably in the moment before any one spoke. 
‘Love me, love my dog,’’ was a clearly defined 
tenet in their leader’s confession of faith. 

But Bailey’s face cleared. 

“It’s too bad, Nan!’’ she cried. ‘‘Blossom, 
you wicked little dog, you shall go without 
your new collar, and get Nannie a new pair of 
gloves instead !’” 

Blossom seemed in no way disconcerted by 











this dire penalty. He was frisking about the | 
Owner of the glove, barking madly, in wild | 


demand for a return of his plunder. 
‘*Poor Blossom!’ Bailey murmured, as she 

















DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER. 
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AS NAN ALBRO DRAGGED HIM FORTH. 


extracted a biscuit from her luncheon-box. 
**Did he get tired of waiting, and take Nan’s 
glove to play with ?’’ 

At sight of a new diversion, the graceless little 
brute left off his clamor for the glove, which 
Nan, declining to yield it to him, tossed into 
the waste-basket. The girls were ready to go 
home now, and they all left the room, the dog 
at their heels. 

There were half a dozen of them who 
usually left the building together. Their home- 
ward way led in the same direction, and they 
were all friends. Blossom was well acquainted 
with the group, and he accompanied them 
across the lawn to the south gate, pulling one 
skirt and then another, getting in front of them, 
nearly tripping them, yelping when his own 
feet were trodden upon, and wholly ignoring 
the commands which his mistress from time to 
time addressed to him. 

No one else ventured to remonstrate at his 
behavior. Ever since the day when Bailey 
Seabright fished the little cur from the lake, 
nearly a year before, Blossom had been a priv- 
ileged character. 

Little of privilege had ever been his before 
that day. He had been just a little yellow 
waif, a canine pariah, butt of the gamins of the 
lower town. 
water to escape from their persecution, when 
Bailey rescued him and brought him ashore 
in her canoe. He was nearly dead by that 
time, but she restored him by first-aid methods, 
and from that moment he had attached him- 
self to her, to the discomfort of all her other 
friends. 

He had little pedigree and less grace. He 
was small, and ugly, even for a yellow dog, 
and he had no manners. Whatever may have 
been Bailey’s private opinion of his qualities, 
however, he was hers, and consequently under 
her protection. He had no other friend, and 
was but little likely to gain any other. Her 
own companions hated him cordially, but they 
had learned that to object to him was to resign 
from the charmed circle of Bailey’s intimates, 
and not a girl of them would have done that. 
Her friends tolerated him, therefore, and those 
who aspired to be friends of the most popular 
girl in school sought first to placate Blossom. 
He, in turn, while he had learned to keep out 
of the way of seniors and the faculty, knew 


| every second-class girl in the school, terrorized 





Indeed, he had plunged into the | 


| 





all alike, and owned obedience to none, not | 


even his protector. 

Bailey herself was inclined to regard him 
coldly to-day. She would keep her word, the | 
girls all knew, and it would be useless to pro- 
test. Nan Albro should have a new pair of 
gloves, as Daisy Mason had last week got a | 
new algebra, and Grace Munson a’ pair of 
rubbers, in lieu of old ones chewed to worth- 
lessness by Blossom’s destructive teeth. An 
obligation was an obligation, and Bailey prided 
herself upon meeting her obligations to the 
letter ; but she realized that the obligation toward 
Blossom, of having saved his life, bade fair to 
work ruin to her allowance. 

‘*What a lovely time this Vesta Carver must 
have had!’’ she said, as the girls walked along 
the elm-shaded stretch of Upper Main Street. 
**Think of knowing Paris and Berlin and Rome 
and Florence as we girls know Centre Orton! 
Old Mr. Tate told Annie Loveridge that she 
has lived in all those cities.’’ 

**Yes,’”? Meta Farnsworth replied. Her tone 
was somewhat perfunctory, owing to the neces- 
sity she was under of warding off Blossom’s 
attacks upon her feet. Her new tan pumps 
seemed to have a perfectly irresistible attraction 
for him, and he worried them unremittingly. 
Nan Albro gave a little chuckle as she noticed it. 

‘I think,’’ she said, looking critically at 
Meta’s feet, ‘‘that Blossom believes your new 
pumps are just other little yellow dogs like 
himself; that’s why they fascinate him so.’’ 

Meta looked at her reproachfully. Bailey’s 
temper, although sweet, was short. Meta loved 
her dearly, and hated to see her tried. 

**Blossom isn’t yellow, Nan Albro,’”’ Bailey 
explained, with grave serenity. 
golden brown. I’m going to have a new dress 


exactly that color to wear to the Entre Nous | 


dance.’’ 

*‘Oh, oh, Bailey !’’ 
hearty admiration. 
lovely !’’ 

‘*Not so lovely on me as it would be on you, 
with your hair and eyes, Nan,’’ Bailey said. 

It was half of Bailey’s charm that she had a 


Nan forgot all else in 


generous appreciation of every one else’s good 
She | instant when he saw his chance to worry the 
| shoe, and still Bailey rushed after him. 


points, and very little vanity of her own. 
was quite capable, had circumstances per- 
mitted, of bestowing the golden-brown frock 
upon Nan, and of herself wearing something far 
less beautiful. The other girls acquiesced in her 


*“*He’s a) 





tribute to Nan’s unquestioned 
good looks, and all plunged into 
a discussion of clothes. 

Bailey Seabright was the 
only one among them who 
could say with certainty that 
she meant to have a new frock. 
The rest of them would have 
to ask their mothers first. Bai- 
ley, poor child, had no mother 
to ask. Her mother had died 
when the young girl was a mere 
baby, and octor Seabright’s 
household was presided over by 
an elderly aunt of his own, who 
was deeply interested in foreign 
missions. 

The doctor’s chief idea with 
reference to his motherless little 
daughter was that she should 
have plenty of outdoor life. He 
saw to it that she early learned 
to ride, to swim, and to row a 
boat. She had a pony and 
a canoe, and her use of both 
showed in her splendid health 
and high spirits. For the rest, 
her father looked to Aunt Er- 
nestine to direct her. 

Miss Seabright’s dominant 
idea, so far as the household 
was concerned, was that the 
doctor, a busy, successful man, 
should not be in any way 
troubled about it. Her aim 
was so to conduct its affairs 
that they could make no claim 
upon his attention. As a child 
Bailey had early learned that 
the way to enforce her own 
will was to cry when her 
father was in the house and 
might hear her. When she grew 
older she scorned to cry, but 
the habit of having her own 
way had become fixed. By the 
time she was fifteen years old 
Aunt Ernestine’s oversight had 
long been merely a courteous 
figure of speech. 

A nature less wholesome and 
kind than Bailey’s would have 
been utterly spoiled by such an 
environment. She, however, 
seemed so far. to have escaped 
the spoiling process. She had her own way, 
but that had usually been a reasonable one. 
|& She was too genuinely fond of Aunt Ernestine 
to hurt her by downright disobedience, and 
| indeed, Miss Seabright had not in years had 
| occasion to lay any direct command upon her; 

| not, as Bailey herself had once expressed it, 
| since the child had ‘‘known enough to put on 
rubbers when it rained.’’ 

She sorrowed sometimes that she had never 
known a mother’s love, but she had never 
| really dreamed what the fulness of that pro- 
tecting love could be. Her father, in the inter- 
vals of a busy life that made him almost a 
stranger in his own house, had taken time to 
note that she was well and strong; and as for 
Bailey, she had always been, on the whole, 
too healthy and too happy to realize possibilities 
of wilfulness in herself. 

**T shall have to wear my pink challis,’’ Nan 
had just said, with a little grimace, when some- 
thing down the street made her suddenly 
exclaim : 

“Girls! Girls! 
automobile !’’ 

The big red machine was far away, but its 
kind was seldom seen in Centre Orton, where 
no motor vehicle had ever before been owned; 
and the girls all stopped to watch its progress. 

This was slow and attended with some diffi- 
| culty, as Centre Orton horses were alarmed at 
|the unwonted spectacle. They were inclined 
to give it plenty of room on the street, and the 
driver gave them ample time to become accus- 
tomed to it. 

“Oh! Oh! Bailey! Blossom! He’s got 
my 8-h-o-e!’’ Meta’s tone was tragic crescendo 
| as she hopped upon one foot and called wildly 
| to the little yellow dog who, by a sudden dive 
when her foot was lifted, had suceeeded in 
pulling off her pump. Bailey gave prompt 
chase, but Blossom had no notion of being 


That must be the Carvers’ 





‘*That will be perfectly | caught. 


‘*He refuses to surrender his boot-ee,’’ Nan 
Albro punned, teasingly. ‘‘I wonder if Bailey’s 
allowance is good for gloves and pumps, 
Meta ?’’ 

Still Blossom danced about, stopping for an 


All 
the girls, in fact, except poor Meta, joined in 
the chase, but he evaded them with impish 
agility. Meta, meanwhile, one foot held out of 














the dust, leaned against a tree in helpless exas- 
peration. 

‘*Look out, 
called. ‘‘The automobile! 

The girls saw it coming and sprang to the 
sidewalk. ‘Then Blossom spied it for the first 
time. 

With a sharp yelp of astonishment he dropped 
the shoe and made for the machine, barking, 
growling, jumping before it in an ecstasy of 
wild defiance. Plainly, he meant to devour it 
on the spot. The mechanician swerved the big 
red bulk, and Nan Albro darted forward to 
pick up the shoe. Blossom never saw her. He 
was fairly turning somersaults as he flashed 
across the street and hurled himself upon this 
creature that sought to escape him. A cry 
went up from the girls, but the little yellow 
cur had tempted fate too far. 

4 sudden hush fell upon all as the car came 
to a sudden stop. The driver sprang out, and 
a lady on the back seat leaned forward anx- 
iously. By the time the man had drawn that 
still, yellow body from beneath the wheels, the 
lady was on the sidewalk, among the group of 
frightened girls. 

‘Whose dog was it?’’ she asked, looking from 
one to another. Bailey was out in the street, 
beside the mechanician. 

‘‘l am Miss Carver,’’ the lady said, simply. 
**T cannot tell you how sorry I am.’’ 

Tears were in her eyes, and her face was full 
of sympathy. The girls gazed in silence. Miss 
Carver was an even more unwonted vision in 
Centre Orton than her motor-car had been. 
She was tall, with soft brown hair, not yet 
touched with gray, and her dark blue costume 
had a marvelous air of simplicity 
that, even to their unaccustomed 
eyes, was the crowning touch of 
sophistication. Not one of them had 
ever before seen a Paris gown, but 
they recognized this one intuitively 
in the space before Meta Farns- 
worth answered her question. 

Miss Carver, however, had not 
waited for the answer. She was 
already standing beside Bailey and 
the limp dog in the mechanician’s 
arms. She had merely caught Bai- 
ley’s name. 

“QO my dear child,’’ she said, 
pitifully, slipping an arm about the 
girl, ‘‘your mother was my closest 
friend when I was a girl, and to 
think that I should be introduced 
in such a way to her daughter!’ 

The gentle voice thrilled with 
sincerity, but Bailey was at the 
instant in no mood to respond to it. 
In the fulness of her exasperation 
over Blossom’s latest outrage she 
had been conscious of a feeling that 
was almost relief when she saw 
him fling himself at the automobile. 
Just for an instant she had hated 


Bailey, Bailey !’’ she suddenly 


? 


him heartily, and now he was 
dead. 
She was, moreover, acutely 


aware that, despite the sympathy in 
their shocked faces, there was not 
one of the girls who now pressed 
about her who was not really more 
glad than sorry that Blossom would 
torment them no more. ‘To her 
jealous ears the genuine kindness 
in Miss Carver’s speech rang as a 
note of patronage. Who was she 
to have come in her big red wagon 





to spread riot in Centre Orton’s streets and to | 


kill things, and then to talk about her mother 
before all this crowd? 
ered as the accident became known. 

She drew herself away from that encircling 
arm. 

“It’s all right,’’ she said, coldly. ‘‘I dare 
say there are plenty who will think you have 
done them a favor.’’ 

Miss Carver regarded her, a startied look of 
pain in her eyes. 

‘“*My dear,’’ she remonstrated, ‘‘you must 
not speak like that. You must know how 
grieved I am.’’ 

‘*Must not?’’ 
meaning. 

She even turned from Meta, when her friend 
would have comforted her. She would not be 
told, like a child, what she must do, and she 
lifted her head haughtily when Miss Carver 
again used the unlucky word. 

**You must let Allen take the little dog home 
for you.’’ This was said because Miss Carver 
was suddenly mindful of the increasing crowd. 

‘*‘Won’t you get in with me?’’ she added. 
**And we will go home with you.’’ 

But Bailey was not to be won from her fierce 
mood. In her own heart she felt she had 
betrayed the poor dog, and she would not let 
his murderers minister to him. 

“T prefer to go alone,’’ she said, almost 
rudely. ‘*Thank you, Miss Carver, but I will 
get him home.”’ 

She shook: off Meta’s detaining hand and 
turned to one of the boys in the crowd. 

“‘T wish you would carry him home for me, 
Jimmie,’’ she said, and he sprang to her help, 
gathering up the little form that Allen had 
laid on the grass. Without looking baek, 


Bailey wilfully misread her 


Bailey walked down the street after him, refu- 
sing even Meta’s proffered company. 


A moment 


For a crowd had gatb- | 


| Danny had there none of the playtime that 
| rightfully belongs to childhood. 


| happy scheme of saving fifteen cents a day and 





| and you can have the shed chamber all your 
| own.”” 


|any, so of course you can’t expect me to pay 








later, as she turned a corner and was out of 
sight of the others, she felt that she had been | 
deserted. She did not reflect that she had | 
gone away herself. She was in a white heat | 
of resentment, and felt lonely and miserable. 

It was an unusual mood for Bailey to be in, 
but she nursed it assiduously until, by the time 


ON SIBLEY > ‘PLAIN 


| Jimmie McLean had buried Blossom in the 


back garden and she had remunerated him for 
his labor, she was ready to believe not only 
that she was alone in mourning the little dog, 
but that all the others, Miss Carver included, 
were actually rejoicing in his taking off. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HEN, in 
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begin to lower 
and the wind begins to 
sweep over Sibley Plain 
with an edge like a 
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Danny’s one change of 
clothing hung from the 
rafters above his head. 
The boy was huddled 
up in the bedclothes at 
half past three o’clock 








blade, the old peuple of 
Sibley Corners shiver 
and say, ‘‘Hope it isn’t going to be another 
sixteenth of January.’’ 

They tell wonderful tales of how cold it was 
on that day in 1886; of how cattle were frozen 
in their tracks, and of how the dam at Hogan’s 
Mill was frozen ‘‘clean across’’ for the first time 
in its history. They tell how Silas Marsh found 
all his sixty-four fowls frozen stiff on their 
perches, and how ice six feet thick formed. in 
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“ISN'T IT JUST AWFUL, DAN?” 


the Wahneetah River. And some of them will 
be sure to tell you the story of Danny Kimball. 

This boy, Danny Kimball, was then fifteen 
years of age. His parents had died in his 
eleventh year, and ever since that time he had 
had a hard time of it. 

He had spent his first orphaned year in the 
poorhouse, under a keeper who held that noth- 
ing was so good for boys as ‘‘stiddy work.’’ So 


Then he went to ‘‘working for his keep’’ on 
the farms round Sibley Corners, and so spent 
two years. 

At last Jason March—a thrifty farmer for 
whom Danny had been gathering corn for fifteen 
cents a day ‘‘and fed,’’ together with the 
privilege of sleeping in the barn—hit upon the 


securing Danny’s labor by 
appointed Danny’s guardian. 

It was easy enough to bring this to pass, and 
the boy knew almost nothing about it until Jason 
March one day said to him: 

‘*Now, Dan, my lad, you practically belong 
to me, and will until you’re twenty-one years | 
old. You'll have all the privileges my own 
children would have had if I’d ever had 


having himself 


you wages. You’ll get your food and duds, 


The shed chamber was simply a low, dark 
and cobwebby space under the roof of the wood- 
shed. It was lighted by a single small window ; 
it was stifling hot in summer and bitterly cold 
in winter. It sheltered all sorts of rubbish, 
but room was made for an old yellow bedstead 
and a chair with a broken back, which were 


| seemed to put them on their mettle. 





thought to be all the furniture a boy like Danny 
needed. A barrel did duty as a table, and | 





on the morning of that 
bitterly cold sixteenth of 
January. He had been dreaming of a happier 
life than he had ever known, when roused by 
the loud, harsh voice of Jason March calling 
up the stairway of his shed chamber: 

‘Dan! You, Dan! It’s time you was up 
and gettin’ ready to start with the milk! Come 
right along !’’ 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Dan, sleepily. 

‘*You’ve got no time to lose this morning,’’ 
said Mr. March. ‘‘It’s mighty cold, 
and the snow’s been driftin’ all 
night, so it’s likely to be bad going, 
and you’ ll want to get a good start.’’ 

**Yes; I’ll be right down,”’ said 
Dan, thoroughly awake now. 

Mr. March had a milk-route at 
this time. He sold not only the 
milk of his own ten or twelve cows, 
but purchased the milk of a num- 
ber of other farmers, and sent it all 
to the city, seventy-five miles away. 
It was six miles from the March 
farm to the -railroad station; but 
Danny, who carried the milk to 
the station, had to leave the main 
road so many times to collect cans 
that his route covered fully ten 
miles. The milk must be at the 
station at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Ordinarily Dan had to get up at 
two o’clock and help Mr. March 
milk the cows; but on this dread- 
fully cold day the farmer had been 
merciful enough to let Dan sleep 









s 


the barn opened, and a man with a lantern 
came out. ‘‘Be there in a minute!’’ he called. 

There were lights in two of the front windows 
of the big farmhouse. Presently the front door 
opened, and a boy and a woman came out— 
Bryce Hewitt and his mother. 

‘‘That you, Dan Kimball?’’ called out the 
woman. 

“*Yes, ma’am.’’ 

*‘I thought maybe Mr. March would come 
for the milk himself this morning—it’s so stormy. 
I more than half wish neither of you had come. 
My, but it’s cold! Hadn’t you better give up 
going, Bryce?’’ 

‘*No, I hadn’t!’’ said the boy, resolutely. 

“‘T wish to the land you would. I sha’n’t 
feel easy a minute until I hear you’ ve got there 
safe.’’ 

They were now at the side of the sled, and 
Mrs. Hewitt, about whose ample form a bed 
blanket was flapping in the wind, said, in a 
troubled tone: 

“Bryce is going down to Ashford on the 
milk-train, and he wants to ride over to the 
station with you. He’s bound to go, although 
I’ve done everything I can to coax him to give 
it up, now that the weather has turned out so 
bad. Isn’t it just awful, Dan?’ 

‘*Yes, ma’am, it is.’’ 

‘*There, Bryce! Dan’s teeth are fairly chat- 
tering, and —’’ 

‘I’m going!’’ interrupted Bryce, doggedly. 

‘‘Well, go, then! Here’s a couple of hot 
bricks for your feet and a big bottle of nice 
hot milk. I wish to goodness your cousins in 
Ashford hadn’t invited you to come down there 
to their old school exhibition !’’ 

Mrs. Hewitt tucked the robes and blankets in 
carefully all round the two boys, Dan flapped 
the reins lightly over the backs of the horses, 
and away they went. 

Now there were boys whom Dan would have 
loved to have had with him on that dark, cold 
ride, but Bryce Hewitt was not one of them. 
Dan had suffered more from Bryce than from 
any other boy in the world. 

Bryce was the spoiled son of a very prosperous 
farmer, and had never lost an opportunity of 
twitting Dan about his poverty and obscurity. 
They had gone to the same country school, 
when poor Dan could go at all, which was 
seldom, and Dan’s cheeks burned even on this 
bitter January morning when he recalled the 
gibes and jeers Bryce had for years leveled at 
him. Although he was a mild boy, there was 
one person whom he was resolved to get even 

with, and that person was the boy sitting beside 
him in the darkness of that terrible January 
morning. 

**Didn’t even ask me if he could go with me!’’ 
| was Dan’s indignant mental comment. ‘‘S’ pose 
he didn’t think it was worth while to be that 
polite to a ‘poorhouse pauper,’ as he’s called me 








until it was time to start. 


of the night. It was blowing still 
when Dan came down, but not so 
hard, and the snow had ceased 
falling. Now and then a star peeped 


lighted lantern to the end of the 
sled-tongue, saying, as he did so: 

**You’ll have to look out that 
you don’t get off the ruad and get 
upset in the drifts; and the road’]l 
be apt to be all snowed over up 
there on Sibley Plain.’’ 

Jason March was mindful enough 
of the boy’s comfort on this cold morning to bring 
an extra buffalo-robe to the big milk-sled just 
before Dan started. ‘‘Here,’’ he said, ‘‘you’d 
best take this, besides the robe you’ve got. It’s 
a reg’lar snifter of a morning, and you ain’t 
likely to be too warm with any number of robes 
and blankets.’’ 

Dan felt the cold through the two buffalo- 
robes and a horse blanket, in which he was 
wrapped, and his fingers did not feel warm in 
the thick woolen mittens he wore. It was not 
yet four o’clock when he drove out of the barn- 
yard and down the long hill, at the top of which 
the March farm-buildings stood. 

He went swiftly down the hill and entered 
the woods. It was warmer here and darker, 
but Dan had no fear of anything the darkness 
might cover. 

‘*Wish the read lay in the woods all the way,’’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘I’ll catch it when I get 
out on Sibley Plain.’’ 

The horses Dan drove were a span that Mr. 
March had lately bought, a young, high-spirited 
pair, and the bitter cold of this January morning 
Dan had 
to wrap the reins round his chilled hands and 
hold the horses in with all his strength to keep 
them from going at breakneck speed over the 
rough, frozen roads and great drifts of snow. 

They tossed their heads, and now and then 
one or the other kicked against the dashboard. 
Jerry, the off horse, kicked over the trace when 
going down a steep hill, and the sled careened 
wildly about, while with extreme difficulty Dan 
readjusted the trace, and at the same time kept 
the horses under control. 

His first stop was at the Hewitt farm. When 
he reached it, he drew rein before the great black 
barn looming up in the darkness, and called out: 

“Milk! Milk! Fetch out your milk!’ 


The door of a small milk-house at the side of | 


It had snowed, with a gale, most | 


through the clouds, but it was 80 | 
dark that Jason March fastened a | 


| many a time.’’ 

When they had gone on in silence for about 
half a mile, Bryce shrugged his shoulders, 
| Stamped three or four times in the straw, and 
| said, ‘‘Mighty cold, isn’t it?’’ 

Dan made no reply. 

‘*And it’ll be colder when we get out on 
Sibley Plain,’’ added Bryce, presently. 

Dan kept silent. ‘‘I sha’n’t pretend to be 
friendly when I don’t feel so,’’ he said to him- 
self. 

Presently they emerged from a strip of timbe1 
and started across Sibley Plain, a barren four 
miles in width and about the same in length. 

The wind seemed to blow a gale when he 
drove out here, and fine, hard snow, like meal, 
began to fill the air. The clouds grew heavier, 
and seemed to close in upon them. The wind, 
roaring from among the trees, went sweeping 
and moaning over the level, driving the snow 
before it. 

“The horses neighed as if in fear, and Dan 
had to brace his feet against the dashboard and 
pull with all his strength to hold them in. On 
they went blindly, the storm seeming to increase 
in fury. Suddenly the horses began to rea! 
and plunge. 

Dan stood on his feet, pulling on the reins 
Then the horses swerved to the right, and Dan, 
losing his balance, fell heavily across the sea! 
of the sled. The reins slipped from his col 
hands, and slid swiftly over the dashboard. The 
horses, finding themselves entirely unchecked! 
sped madly onward. 

Dan knelt by the dashboard and leaned ov: 
it, vainly feeling for the reins. He turned ati! 
clung to the seat of the sled, calling out, ‘‘ Whoa ' 
Whoa!’ But he might as well have spoken t 
the wind. 

‘*The horses are running away, aren’t they °’ 
shrieked Bryce. 

**Yes, they are!’’ replied Dan. 

Bryce dropped to his knees beside Dan, a) 
although he was the older, called out tearful! 
“Stop ’’em, Dan! Stop ’em, can’t you? We 
be killed! Can’t you stop ’em?’’ 

‘‘No, I can’t!’ and on they flew, the sl’ 
slipping, sliding, and tipping half-way over. 

Suddenly one side of the sled ran up ove! 
frozen drift of snow, and over it went, pitch! 
both boys out violently on hard, wind-sw: 
ground. ‘lhe coupling-pin broke, and the sc: 
horses sped away in the darkness, carrying t 
front part of the bob-sled with them and leay 
the rest of it behind in a drift of snow. 





Dan was but slightly bruised by his fall, ! 
Bryce had fared badly. His left leg had dou! 























up under him, and he told the truth when he 
shrieked out, ‘‘Oh, my leg is broken! My leg 
is broken !”’ 

Dan crawled to him, with every trace of 
resentment gone from his heart. 

‘*You’re sure it’s broken, Bryce?’’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes, yes! I heard it snap! Oh, it’s 
killing me!’ 

Dan forgot all about the cold and his own 
bruises. ‘‘I’ll get you to what’s left of the 
sled, and fix you up the best I can, and then 
strike out for help,’’ he said. 

He put his hands under Bryce’s arms and 
dragged him to the sled, the box of which now 
stood on its side. Fortunately, the blankets and 
robes and most of the straw remained. 

Dan righted the sled-box, and said, ‘‘I’ll get 
you into the sled and cover you up with the 
robes and straw, and then I’ll try to get to 
Hadley’s, or some other house.’? He had to 
shout to make himself heard in the howling 
wind. 

The injured boy wept and wailed. Dan got 
him into the sled-box on some straw, covered 
him over with all but one of the blankets, and 
wrapping this extra blanket round himself, 
said: 

‘*] think I can find Hadley’s. I’ve gone over 
this plain so many times I know all the land- 
marks, and it can’t be so very long until day- 
light. You just lie still, Bryce, and keep your 
courage up. I’m used to the cold, and I’1l feel 
warmer walking than I did driving.’’ 

But he did not feel very warm walking that 
morning. The wind almost took his breath 
away, and the snow stung his face as if it had 
needle-points. But the clouds had begun to 
break and the stars were peeping through. The 
fall of snow was not so heavy, and he could 
see some distance ahead of him. 

Suddenly he came to a little clump of stunted 
trees. 

‘I know where I am now,’’ he said, joy- 
fully, to himself. ‘‘The Hadley place is just 
three miles south of here, and the road to it is 
just beyond these trees. I can find my way if 
it doesn’t cloud upagain. Cesar, how it blows! 
Wonder what’s become of those horses. They’ re 
not apt to get overheated running, anyhow. 
I must push on.’’ 

He left the slight shelter of the trees, gathered 
the blanket tight round him, bowed his head to 
the wind, and pressed on until he found traces 
of what was called the ‘‘Hadley road.’’ 

The wind was not so directly in his face 
now, the snow had almost ceased to fall, the 
stars were thick in the sky, and the cold was 
intense. 

“They say it’s coldest just before daylight, 
and I’m thinking it’s true,”’ said Dan to him- 
self, with chattering teeth. ‘‘My goodness! 
What if Bryce should freeze to death!’’ The 
possibility of such a fate overtaking himself 
did not occur to him. 

It was broad daylight when Silas Hadley, 
who was thawing out a frozen pump, stopped 
and put one hand to his muffled ear. Then he 
put down the hot poker he had in his other 
hand and called out to his stalwart son, Joe, 
who was carrying a pail of hot mash to the 
pigs: 

**There’s some one calling for help out on 
the plain! Come on with me!’’ 

They found Dan utterly exhausted and with 
frozen ears and toes, and so chilled through 
that he did not feel warm for hours after good 
Mrs. Hadley got him into one of her big feather 
beds. 

Joe and his father, speeding swiftly over the 
plain, found Bryce in an all but frozen state. 
He was carried to his own home, and it was 
many a week before he stood on his feet 
again, 

“T’d never have stood on them if it hadn’t 
been for Dan Kimball,’’ Bryce was honest 
enough to admit. 

“I don’t suppose we can ever make up to 











until he’s older. The boy hasn’t been treated 
right, Jason March.’’ 


When Mrs. March once made up her mind to | 














a thing, it always came to pass, and Dan dated | there will be a couple of bedsteads for the older 
a happier state of affairs for himself from that | members of the household. 


awful sixteenth of January. 


THe HUNGARIAN MER Sp ante 


SHOULD, per- 
haps, have called 
him peasant pro- 
prietor, as, properly speaking, there is no such 
thing as a Hungarian farmer in the English 
acceptance of the term. 

Estates in Hungary are of very large dimen- 
sions, and are farmed in their entirety by the 
seignior or lord who owns them. No portions 
of them are ever let, on lease or otherwise, at 
fixed rentals. To understand thoroughly, how- 
ever, the position of the modern Magyar peasant 
proprietor, it is necessary to throw a brief glance 
into his past history. 

Until the middle of the last century the 
peasantry, that is, the rural population of the 
country, was under the suzerainty of the sei- 
gniors who owned the land—descendants all of 
them of the ancient Magyar families. The 
word ‘‘serf,’? which naturally springs to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind in connection with this fact, 
is not, however, strictly applicable to what was 
then the condition of the Hungarian peasant. 

The house he lived in certainly belonged to 
his lord, who also gave him and his entire 
family food ‘and clothing, looked after them 
when they were sick, and saw to their being 
baptized, married and buried, all in due course. 
In exchange for this, the labor of their hands 
belonged to the seignior. Men and women alike 
had to work for him, according as he required 
their services, and, strictly speaking, the peasant 
was in bondage to this extent, that he could not 
leave the homestead provided for him by his 
lord or his native village, for he and his family 
would have starved elsewhere. There was, 
under such circumstances, of course, no demand 
for hired labor, and the Hungarian peasant has 
always been totally unfit by nature and temper- 
ament for any kind of commercial pursuit. 

At the same time he was free enough to go, 
his daughter was at liberty to marry whom she 
pleased. There was nothing here of the brutality 
and degradation of that semislavery which in 
Eastern Europe was termed serfdom. 

But this old order of things changed during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, when 
the state compulsorily bought up the villages 
from the seigniors who owned them. 

They were then villages only in name—rows 
of cottages extending in single file on each side 
of the country roads. The state now organ- 
ized them into communes, with a rural mayor 
at the head of affairs, to act as magistrate and 
registrar when required. It also took over the 
roads, and subsequently built the schools. 


Paying His Rent in Taxes. 


HE state, having thus acquired the 
tT cottages, gave freehold to the peasantry 

who dwelt in them. The Hungarian 
peasant pays no rent; he owns the house in 
which he lives, but he pays taxes to the govern- 
ment, which gives him the house. 

And taxes mean money. 

Up to this time the peasant had had no use 
for coin of the realm. He received everything 
from his lord, in exchange for the work of his 
hands. 

Now he was free, his time was his own, he 
was absolutely independent, but twice a year 

the mayor collected taxes 




















WATERING THE HORSES. 


Dan everything that we owe him,”’ said Mrs. 
Hewitt, ‘but we’ll do the best we can toward 
ad 

After the runaway horses were found, ten 
miles away, safe at the home of their former 
owner, Mr. March was reasonable enough to 
admit that he ‘‘reckoned Dan couldn’t help 
What had happened.’”’ He also ‘‘reckoned’’ 
that he would ‘‘take up’? with the offer of 
Joe Yanzy, a big Swede, who wanted to 
work for his board on the March farm until 
spring. 

“And Joe can take the milk to the station 
hereafter, ’” he said. 

‘He or some one else will have to,’’ said 

Mrs. March, ‘‘for I’ve made up my mind that 
Dan sha’n’t do it, or a good many other things, 





from him on behalf of 
the government, which 
had done so much for 
him. 

The lord, on the other 
hand, still needed men to 
work on his estate, and 
the same peasant whose 
work was paid for by 
shelter, food and cloth- 


laborer with a monthly 
wage paid in coin. 

The evolution after 
that was only what 
could be expected; capabilities and tempera- 
ment very soon began to assert themselves. The 
natural differences of character varied the con- 
dition of all these people, who had started their 
new life on exactly the same economic basis. 

The intelligent laborer commanded higher 
wages than the lout; the thrifty housewife put 
a few coppers by, where her neighbor could 
barely make her husband’s pittance suffice. 
Within a very few years of their emancipation 
there were already such things as a rich peasant 
and a poor one; that is, one who had savings 
at the local savings-bank and one who had none. 

Then there was gradually developed in the 
entire Magyar peasantry that wonderful, in- 
alienable characteristic which is its chief fea- 


ture to-day; and that is an ardent, obstinate | 


ing, now became a hired | 





desire to own a bit 
of land. 

They were still 
hired laborers, all of them. 
farmed their own-estates or let them in their 
entirety. Farming on a small scale would never 
pay ina country where corn, grown on enormous 
tracts, and horses, bred in large quantities for 
military purposes, are the chief sources of 
revenue. 

In spite of his savings in the local agrarian 
bank, even the richest peasant had not sufficient | 


five or six thousand acres. Nor would he have 
cared todo so. The Magyar peasant wanted to 
own land, not to pay rent for it. 


phase in the evolution of the agrarian 
population of the country has taken 
place. 
The agrarian banks, realizing the 
intense desire of the peasant for actual 
ownership of the land, together with 
his want of substance to buy the large 
estates which occasionally come into the 
market, devised the system which at the 
present moment is called parzellierung. 
Itissimple enough. A seignior desires 
to sell his estate. The Jew middleman 
—for initiative and enterprise in Eastern 
Europe always come from the Jews— 
finds out the lowest price which the 
owner will take... The local agrarian 
bank, backed by one or more important 
banks from the capital, buys the four or 





The seigniors either | 


substance to take over the lease of an estate of | 


It is within the last ten years that a new lends pump. 





| The Hungarian peasant does not take off his 

| clothes for the night. The men, curled up in 
their huge sheepskin mantles, the women 
wrapped in coarse, woolen blankets, take the 
| necessary rest after the day’s toil, but that is 
jall. All round them sleep the geese and gos- 
| lings which are not of sufficient importance to 
occupy the best bedroom. 

Practically all the year round the peasant 
| proprietor and his family work their bit of 
| land for all it is worth. The younger children 
| are out all day, driving their flocks of geese or 
| their few pigs. All the efforts of the govern- 
| ment have been unavailing to force these people 
‘to send their children regularly to school. 
| ‘*Who would look after the geese and pigs,’’ 
is the unanswerable argument, ‘‘if the young 
ones are to go to school ?’’ 

The state would be compelled to build huge 
and special prisons, in which the entire rural 
population of central Hungary would have to 
be locked up, if it seriously meant to enforce 
| compulsory education. 


The Crowded Church. 


U NDAY alone is the great day of rest. 
The whole family begins by having a 
grand wash. There is a well outside 
Vigorous scrubbing does the rest. 
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ten or twenty thousand acres in the 
market, money down, cuts them up into 
small portions of from fifty to a hundred acres, 
and sells these small holdings to the peasants. 

Not only that. The benevolent agrarian 
bank goes one better, for the wealth of the 
peasants consists at best of but small savings ; 
so the same bank which is now selling off the 
land lends to the purchaser the money with 
which to buy it, and thus becomes seller and 
mortgagee at one and the same time. 

The- peasant, eager to possess, will pay 
almost any price for the land he wants, more 
especially as he only pays for it on paper. And 


pay. 

He hires no labor, breeds no cattle, nor does 
he keep an overseer or buy expensive machin- 
ery. He works his own land himself, and 


necessary. 


and when harvest is over the local Jewish 
trader buys the surplus produce. With the 
ready money thus received the peasant pays 
the interest to the bank. 
practically no need of money. 


tance from his new holding, he builds himself 


in the sun by the Gipsies. 
and daughters then build the house, thatch it | 


colors, and make the furniture necessary from 
the acacia wood, which can be bought very 
cheaply. 

All Hungarian cottages are built on the same 
pattern: oblong in shape, with a thatched 
roof, and a rough veranda supported on two or 
three beams, to shelter one side of the house 
from the burning sun. 


Inside His House. 





HE interior is divided into three rooms, 
tT one of which is in the center, with an 

enormous hearth occupying the whole 
of the wall facing you as you enter. This serves 
for cooking and washing purposes, and also for 
warming the rooms on each side. 

If the peasant is rich and prosperous, these 
three rooms are perhaps a little larger, a little 
loftier than those of his poorer neighbor. But 
that is the only difference between rich and 
poor. 

The other two rooms are bedrooms, one for 
best, the other for daily use. 

In the best bedroom are three or four, some- 











HUNGARIAN PEASANTS 


Then everybody goes to mass, and this with- 
out any exception whatever, save the actu- 
ally bedridden. At Arokszallas, which is a 
very typical Magyar township, situated in the 
heart of a number of peasant holdings, every 
one of the fourteen thousand parishioners— 
except the children under ten—goes to confes- 
sion and holy communion at Easter time. 
The priest, himself come from the peasant 





| class, has two coadjutors, and together they 


|attend to the very simple spiritual wants of 


strangely enough, he makes his small holding | 
| church is a sight to see. 


harnesses his wife and daughters to the plow if | kerchiefs tied round their 


their flock. 

Mass on Sundays in a Hungarian village 
The women on one 
side, the men on the other, are ranged accord- 
ing to age. The old women are at the back, in 
dark bodices and petticoats, with black silk 
heads; then the 


| younger matrons in gayer colors, with bright 


The family does the entire work of the farm, | 


a house on his small property, buying for a| the younger girls; 
few coppers the mud bricks which are baked! room in the chancel, and the tiny ones right 
He and his sons | behind the altar. 


with last year’s straw, whitewash it, ornament | one heaped over the other. 
it all round with a decorative frieze of brilliant | 





times more, beds, heaped up to the ceiling with 
downy feather mattresses and pillows encased | 
in snow-white, home-woven linen. This room | 
is never used, save by bride and bridegroom on | 
their first home-coming. Otherwise, it is the | 
abode of the more precious poultry. 


eggs in the best beds. 





The family sleeps in the second bedroom on 
benches which run round the walls, and perhaps 





yellow or blue bordered kerchiefs; and in front 
of these the unmarried girls. These wear no 
kerchiefs on their heads; their hair is tightly 
plaited and made into a small knob at the back 


Otherwise he has | of the head, and dragged away from the fore- 


head, leaving a decidedly Chinese type of 


As the actual village is probably some dis- | countenance. 


Beyond these, close to the chancel rails, kneel 
the little ones have to find 


All the women wear innumerable petticoats, 
The rich peasant 
proprietor’s wife is distinguished by the greater 
multitude of ‘petticoats which she ties round her 
waist. And when, at some solemn moment in 
the mass, every one kneels down on the flag- 
stones of the church, the many-hued petticoats 
bulge out like a number of fantastic bells. 

The men, in the same order according to age, 
occupy the other side of the church, also the 
vestry and the organ-loft. 

A deep religious feeling is a special character- 
istic of the Magyar peasant; also his reverence 
for and belief in the great wisdom of his priest. 

That same priest will tell you that his people 
are ‘‘good children’’ ; a little quarrelsome, per- 
haps, quick to take offense and to resent it, but 
as honest as the day. 

On Sunday afternoons the young people 
dance the czardas in the big village barn, or 
in the summer in one of the cottage yards. It 
is the national dance, akin to none, and consist- 
ing of a slow, dreamy movement called lassi:, 
a sort of rhythmic motion of the body, soon 
followed by the mad whirl or czardas proper. 
Brahms, with his immortal ‘‘ Hungarian 
dances,’’ has made the music familiar to Euro- 
pean and American ears. 

For hours the young people will dance, while 
the Gipsies scrape their fiddles to the accompani- 
ment of the clarinet and of the wonderful 
czimbalom, which is an essentially national 
instrument. It is shaped somewhat like a huge 


The tur- | zither, and is played with small wadded ham- 
keys and Orpington hens lay and hatch their | mers. 


The sound is peculiarly sweet and in- 
| spiriting. No Gipsy band would be complete 
without it. 

When the young people are resting from their 














wild dancing, the band plays some of those | 
exquisite Hungarian melodies, full of poetry | 
and gentle melancholy, and dear to the heart of | 
every Magyar peasant. The rich peasant pro- | 
prietor, together with his poorer colleague, will 
sit for hours gently humming the words of the 
ditty, as the Gipsies continue to play indefati- 
gably. 

That great love for music and dancing is | 
inherent in every Hungarian peasant, together 
with the love he has for the actual soil which 
he tills. 


Beyond that, he holds wheat, the great 












William, with Addison and little 
Molly aboard, was out thirty-six 
days on the voyage from Hudson Strait 
to England. It reached London on the 
morning of October 17th. 

On landing, Addison proceeded imme- 
diately to the offices of the Hudson Bay 
Company, to adjust his accounts and get 
the balance of his credits in money; and 
from there he made haste to book passages 
for himself and the child by steamer 
from Liverpool home to America. They 
could sail, he learned, on the following 
day. 

Fully aware that we must have grown 
very anxious over his protracted absence, 
he now bethought himself to send us a 
message by cable, and sought out an office 
of the Anglo-American Company. The 
charge was a dollar a word in those days, 
including the address; nor did any of 
the code words appear to cover what he 
desired to say. After some cogitation, 
he chose the words, ‘‘Child safe. Home 
soon. Addison,’’ and paid eight dollars 
to have this message transmitted to Maine. 

This done, he journeyed up to Liverpool 
with little Molly, and embarked on his 
voyage of eleven days to New York with 
a mind at ease concerning us, thinking 
that we would now be relieved of all 
further solicitude, and look for his return 
in the course of a fortnight. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the message 
never came. In these first years of the Atlantic 
cable there was often trouble in sending mes- 
sages. Ata place on the coast of Newfound- 
land, called Heart’s Content, I think, the 
anchor of a fishing-vessel had then temporarily 
deranged the shore end of the cable, and hence 
nothing like ‘‘heart’s content’’ arrived for us 
through the little copper wire under the At- 
lantic. 

In truth, the lost message would have been a 
boon to us at the old farm. October had been 
a month of ever-deepening anxiety. Not a 
word had come from our kinsman in the far 
north since his letter from Michipicoten, nearly 
six months before; nor had any trustworthy 
tidings concerning him reached the fur com- 
pany’s headquarters in Montreal by any of their 
couriers. Twice the old squire had gone to 
Montreal to inquire personally, and to interview 
the attachés and messengers of the company. 
He could learn only of a rumor that Addison 
had reached Moose Factory toward the last of 
May, and that he had gone north with a stock of 
goods in a small sailing vessel. 

What the old gentleman feared was that he 
had been cast away in a gale on the bay or 
murdered by natives for the goods. Of this, 
however, he said little at home, for poor grand- 
mother had already passed through all possible 
phases of anxiety, and had sunk to somber 
depths of self-reproach, lamenting bitterly that 
Addison had been allowed to go. 

The last days of October were very cold, raw 
and cloudy, and toward night of the 3ist it 
snowed—the first snow-storm of the season. 

All day we had been hurrying about, doing 
the last of the autumn work, banking the barn 
cellars and battening all north windows for 
winter, protecting the wells, piling fir boughs 
round the old farmhouse, and setting a double 
row of ‘‘Christmas trees’’ in the frozen ground 
down the lane. There were the parsnip-beds, 
too, to be covered in the garden, the dahlia 
bulbs to dig, and the last of the apples, turnips, 
beets and potatoes to put in the cellar—prepar- 
ing and making all snug and safe for our 
inclement Maine winter of six months. 

It was snowing thick and fast before we fin- 
ished all these chores that night, the fine, 
driven flakes rattling drearily down through the 
bare branches of the trees and on the mats of 
dead leaves beneath them. 

It seemed good to get indoors, where the old 
sitting-room fireplace was bright, and see 
the cheerful lamplight and the girls setting the 
table, bringing in a good hot supper from the 
kitchen; but at best none of us felt very 
cheerful. The dull weight of suspense and 
hope deferred rested constantly on our spirits. 


ST HE fur company’s ship Fitz- 











The old squire had already decided to go to | 


Montreal again as soon as there was snow for 
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product of that rich soil, as a sort of fetish. | 

Tiszta buza (pure corn) are words only to} 
be spoken reverently when passing a field of 
| waving corn, gently stirred by the breeze and 
| ripening in the sun. Every other product of 
| this wonderfully fruitful country the Hungarian 
peasant holds in sublime contempt. 

Not so long ago I was standing in admiration 
of what is a very rare thing in Hungary—a 
| beautiful stretch of fertile. pasture-land. A 
| peasant who stood close by shrugged his 
| shoulders contemptuously. ‘‘ Bah!’’ he said. 
| **Waste land !’” 
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| snow-shoeing, and send two Canadian coureurs 
| to Moose Factory, at our own expense, to make 
inquiries. Till then, however, we could do 
nothing more than had been done, and we 
young people tried to be as light-hearted as 
possible and keep what hopes we could. 

At the supper-table we talked of school and 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New - year’s, 
General Grant’s presidency, of the proposed 
Centennial Exposition—of everything, in fact, 
but the long-absent Addison and Molly’s baby. 
Whenever Theodora or Ellen perceived that 
grandmother was about to revert to that topic, 
they deftly asked her some question that would 
divert her thoughts. 

But grandmother, alas! had come to that sad 
pass of her grief where she thought it almost 
wrong to smile, and a desecration of our sorrow 
to joke. It was difficult keeping her mind off 
it even through one meal at table. I recollect 
that as the gusts of hard, icy snow swished 
against the windows, the old lady cast piteous 
glances that way; and well we knew what was 
in her mind. She was thinking of Addison, or 
of that child, away off somewhere in the bleak, 
cold north. And at last, in spite of all the 
girls’ little devices, she burst out with her 
grief. 

‘‘Only to think,’’ she cried, ‘‘only to think 
that one of us is off in this cold storm, with 
winter coming on again, and not a word from 
him—not one word from him!’’ 

The snow, I suppose, had made it all seem a 
little worse, for I remember that Ellen rose 
suddenly from the table, crying out, ‘‘Oh, 
don’t, grandmother! Please don’t speak of it 
again !’’ and ran out of the room. 

Theodora, too, evinced little appetite, and our 
evening meal was ending rather dismally, 
despite every effort at cheerfulness, when a 
muffled sound of wheels and horses’ hoofs was 
heard in the yard outside. 

**Some one’s come,’’ I said, and bestirred 
myself to light a lantern and go out. We sup- 
posed that it might be a neighbor. 

Then clear and loud we heard a strangely 
familiar whistle—the first bar of the reveille! 
It was an old trick of Addison’s, when coming 
home late with the team, to summon Halse and 
me out with the light to help him unharness. 
He had a knack of whistling those notes very 
loud; one could hear him a long distance off. 

It would be quite impossible to try to describe 
in mere words the effect that familiar whistle 
produced on us that night! We knew it was 
Addison the instant we heard it, and we all 
jumped to our feet, regardless of crockery, food, 
or the table itself, which, indeed, the old squire 
nearly overturned, dishes and all! But no one 
stopped or cared. 

“It’s he! It’s 





Ad! He’s come!’’ Ellen 


| eried, her voice rising to a shrill scream. 








Theo- 
dora burst out wildly laughing, then began to 
sob. Grandmother, too, sprang up, but fell 
back in her chair, trembling, crying, and pray- 
ing aloud. 

The rest of us, however, had made a frantic 
rush out on the porch, nearly running over 
each other in the doorway. 

The dim outline of a team was distinguish- 
able in the whirling snow and darkness outside, 
and a well-remembered voice shouted, ‘‘ Hello, 
everybody! Hello, Nell! Hello, Doad! How 
do you do, grandfather! How are you, boys!’’ 

““O Ad, is it really you?’’ cried Theodora, 
actually sobbing for joy; and Ellen, too, cried, 
*O Ad! Oh! Oh?’ 

“Why, of course it’s I!’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Didn’t you look for me?’ and he came 
bounding up the steps with a child in his arms, 
wrapped in a big woolly red cloak; with white 
fur wrapped over head and ears, save her little 
ruddy, wondering face, which was surveying 
us, round-eyed, amid the snowflakes. ‘‘And 





YOU, ADI" 


here,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ is a little Husky girl, 
all the way from Hudson Bay! This is Koo- 
nee-wak.’’ 

But Nell and Theodora had now flung them- 
selves on him; and he was trying to hug them 
both with one arm, while the little wondering 
face stared at them. We two boys had also to 
thump him on the back, and shout, ‘‘Good for 
you, Ad!’’ And the old squire seized him in 
turn by his disengaged hand, crying, ‘‘My boy! 
My boy Y? 

And grandmother, who had reached the door 
by this time, kissed him on both cheeks, mur- 
muring, ‘‘Thank God! Thank God! He’s 
come! He’s risen from the dead !’’ 

So altogether it was some moments before he 
could get into the house. Yet all the while the 
girls and grandmother were exclaiming, ‘‘Come 
in! Come in! Fetch the dear little thing in! 
Don’t keep her out there in the cold!’’ 

*‘Oh, she doesn’t mind cold!’’ Addison ex- 
claimed. ‘‘She’s like a little polar bear. She 
was born in the cold, and is used to ice. She 
has been too warm in the cars all the way from 
New York, haven’t you, Molly deary?”’ And 
a little voice promptly cried, ‘‘Ab!’’ 

‘*That’s yes,’’ explained Addison, as he strode 
into the old sitting-room with his lively young 
burden. ‘‘I haven’t got her fully taught 
English yet. That’s Eskimo, you know. She 
is a little Eskimo girl, aren’t you, Molly?’’ 
But the child as promptly said no to that. 

He stood her on the table and glanced round 
the room. ‘‘Oh, but doesn’t it look natural 
here? Same old place! My, but it’s good to 
get back and see you all again!’’ he cried. 
‘Seems as if I had been gone years and years !’’ 

‘*And so it seems to all of us, Ad!’ ex- 
claimed Theodora. ‘‘And, oh, we are so glad 
to see you back !’’ 

But grandmother was saying, ‘‘Let me see 
her. Unwrap her, girls, and let me see her. 
Fetch me my spectacles, Halstead. I want to 
see that child.’’ 

Ellen and Theodora were unclasping the red 
cloak, and Addison had turned to help them 
do it. ‘‘For you may not understand those 
clasps,”’ said he. ‘‘They are English, you 
know. I bought that rig in London.’’ 

‘‘London? lLondon?’’ exclaimed the old 
squire. ‘‘Have you been in London ?’’ 

‘*Why, yes, sir. Didn’t you get my message 
by cable?’”’? Addison suddenly asked. 

“Cable? No!’’ we all exclaimed, wondering. 

‘And you didn’t know I was coming?’’ 
Addison cried. 

‘‘Never a word till we heard you whistle 
outside,’ said Ellen. ‘‘ Why, Ad, we have 
heard nothing at all !’’ 
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the fur company’s ships to London, instead of 
coming back by way of James Bay and Moose 
River; and I cabled you from England, on 
October 17th, that I had found little Molly and 
was on my way home. And you never got 
that ?”” 

‘*We certainly never did,’’ replied Theodora. 

‘*There-went eight dollars for nothing, then,’’ 
said Addison. ‘‘And what with clothes and 
all to buy for little Molly and myself, I was 
mighty short of money, too!’’ 

‘*Never mind. Never mind, my boy!’’ the 
old squire exclaimed, laughing for pure joy. 
‘*We’ ve too much to be thankful for to waste 
any thoughts over cables that don’t work.’’ 

By this time the girls had little Molly un- 
wrapped, and had shaken out her tangled red- 
gold hair, and freshened up the little frock and 
ribbons with which Addison had bedecked her 
for the home-coming. The child laughed and 
gave her head a little toss; and we all stood 
there for one whole long minute in silence, 
regarding her with reminiscent eyes, seeing her 

mother again in this little waif from the 
far north—the same droll, sportive turn 
of the lips, the same ready laugh, the 
same red-gold hair, the same full brow and 
wide-apait gray eyes, and even a few 
of the same little freckles under them. 

**Ah, my child, my poor, dear child!’’ 
grandmother cried, thinking of that older 
Molly rather than of this little one; then 
she suddenly hastened away to her own 
room for a time, to compose her thoughts 
and give silent thanks to Heaven. 

The old squire, too, had stood regarding 
the child with a gaze suddenly sad; for 
Molly had been a great favorite with him, 
often accompanying him on his drives 
about the town, when he was one of the 
selectmen. 

‘*That’s Molly’s baby fast enough,’’ he 
said to Addison. ‘‘There’s no doubt as 
to that!’’ and he, too, took a turn out on 
the piazza, to control the emotions which 
the sight of this little Molly stirred. 

The child felt the strangeness of our 
glances. She cast several little inquiring 
looks at Addison, to see if it was all quite 
proper ; and he laughed, nodded to her, and 
said, ‘‘ Tweppee pik-kak.’’ (All right.) 

‘*But aren’t you half-starved?’’ Ellen 
exclaimed, suddenly. ‘‘You must be fam- 
ished, driving all the way from the station 
in the cold and storm!’ 

‘*What shall we say, Molly? Are you 
hungry? Kappee-me-wanga-kun-nik?’’ 
(Literally, Do we want something in our 
mouths ?) 

‘Ab, ab!’’ cried the child. ‘‘Yeth!’’ she 
added, correcting herself in English, so that 
there need be no mistake on that account. 

Laughing heartily, the girls betook themselves 
to the kitchen and made haste to get another 
supper. Grandmother came out to add a few 
touches and bring forth from her most intimate 
cupboard several choice jars of preserves; while 
Halse and I brought gillyflower apples from 
the cellar, and drew a pitcherful of our best 
cider. The best the house afforded was not 
half good enough that night for the hero from 
the north and this little newly arrived member 
of the family. 

We all sat up to table again with them, for 
joy had come back, and with it fresh appetite. 
One would not now have known us for the 
dejected circle of an hour before! Grandmother 
looked twenty years younger; and when Addi- 
son came round and gave her a kiss, and put 
little Molly on three cushions in a chair next 
to her, the old lady’s happiness appeared quite 
complete. 

“*T could die content to-night !’’ she sighed. 

**Die!’’ cried Addison. ‘‘ Who said die? 
Why, grandmother, you’ve got little Molly to 
bring up yet, and make a fine woman of her! 
That will take you a good twenty-five years !’’ 

‘*The Lord helping me, I’ll do it!’’ grand- 
mother exclaimed, with new resolution in her 
voice. Life and its proper joys were coming 
back to her. 

On their way home Addison had been 
attempting to teach little Molly to eat with « 
spoon and fork, instead of with her fingers and 
her lips down in a platter, like the Eskimos. 
But the little dish of strawberry preserves 
which Theodora gave her tasted too good t 
be slowly and painfully spooned. Down went 
her little mouth into it. Then seeing Addiso: 
looking at her, she stopped short, sudden); 
remembering. 

He put his hand over his eyes, as if muc! 
mortified. For a moment she regarded hii 
without a word, sitting quite still. Then, wit 
a loud ery, she slid down off the cushions, a! 
running round to his chair, hid her head in h 
lap, sobbing, ‘‘Na-mik! Na-mik! Eig/ 
Eigh!’’ Then recalling her English wo 
with a great effort, she cried, ‘‘Mollee fordo' 
Mollee fordot poon !’’ 

Addison took her up and consoled her, for 
was plain that the child worshiped him. 

‘*She has the same high sense of honor thi 
her mother used to have,’’ he said aside to 
‘She is very conscientious. ’’ 

Indeed, it was some time before we cou 
coax her back to her delightful strawberri: 





| again, and then she most carefully grasped th 


‘Well, that’s very strange!’ Addison ex- | spoon.’ 
“IT went from Hudson Bay in one of | 


claimed. 


Accidentally, for she was shaking wil 
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table, which broke as it fell. Little Molly 
looked down, and seeing the pieces, cried out, 
“Ut, nuppy-yuk!’’ (All broken!) 

One can have little idea how odd this strange 
‘‘Husky’’ language sounded, coming from the 
lips of this child. We sat and laughed immod- 
erately—the more easily that night, perhaps, 
because we had done so little hearty laughing 
for months. 

During the six weeks and more at sea, with 
Addison and others who spoke English, little 
Molly had learned a great many English words 
and sentences, which she used nearly as well 
as any child of that age. But the Eskimo 
words still came handiest to her tongue. If we 
asked her any question suddenly, which she did 
not quite understand, she would say, ‘‘Su- 
aaah ?’’ (What?) prolonging the last syllable 
in so droll a manner as always to make us 
laugh. 

Another queer word which she often used 
was ‘‘Hu-oke?’’? (Why?) if she wanted to 
know the reason for anything that was said to 
her; and it was a long time before she wholly 
gave up saying kylee-kylee for come. Some- 
times, too, we would hear her humming a 
monotonous little song, or chant, which Mit-luk 
had probably taught her, the same low note 
being repeated over and over. 

Naturally we were all very curious to learn 
how Addison had happened to go to England, 
and how and where he had found little Molly. 
And sitting there at the supper-table, he began 
telling us all about it, from the time he left 
Michipicoten, and about Molly’s grave at the 
‘Jaws’? of the Great Whale River, and the 
strange little summer village of the wild Eskimos 
from Southampton Island, and finally the sad 
story of poor Mit-luk—the one dark, regrettable 
incident of little Molly’s rescue. 

Of that, indeed, Addison never liked to speak 
at much length. I think that he always 
reproached himself to some extent for not 
having exercised better judgment in dealing 
with Mit-luk, although it is difficult to see 
how he could have acted differently or more 
wisely. 

It was such a long and, to us, intensely 
interesting narrative that the evening sped 
by unheeded. Eight, nine and ten o’clock 
struck unnoticed. Theodora and grandmother, 
indeed, bethought themselves several times to 
ask if little Molly were not sleepy, and ought 
not to be put to bed; but the child, with a 


time. 
At last Addison brought her chair and 












on the fly-leaf of which could still be made out 
the name of Mary T. Linscott; a crumpled belt 
buckle, three buttons, half a pair of scissors 
that had been in the fire, and also another 
scorched little book, which, when deciphered, 
proved to be a diary that Molly had kept for the 
last three or four years of her life. 

All the latter portion of it was charred and | 


THE SON OF BIG MOUN TAIN 


Ne BY 4 FEaTKTIN Welles Calkins | 


Y boy, I am 
3M going to leave 
you now to go on 
the other side of this hill. Look 
well to Plenty Boy till I get per bushes. The voice seemed 
back. Remember, you are a Sans Are and the|to be coming out of the face of the ledge, and 
son of Big Mountain.’’ 

Such, or something like it, was the daily ad- | the bare rock walls. 

monition of Yellow Belt’s mother during the| Then a protruding bush betrayed a cleft near 
berry-picking season. Among the rough lands | at hand, and its edges, of seeming jointure, 
of the Powderhorn, the red raspberry was won- were, he knew, some steps apart. He hastened 
derfully plenty. 

great quantities, not only to meet the enormous | the small hunter must have cornered a rabbit 
daily capacity of their families, but to dry for|in that niche. To Plenty Boy’s mind all 
future use. animals smaller than horses were dogs, and the 


torn away, but there remain thirty pages in 
Molly’s remembered handwriting, describing 
her first voyage to the Pacific arctic, with the 


south ward. 
These relics are now our only mementoes of 
little Molly’s mother. 
THE END. 

















‘‘little dog !’’ Yellow 
Belt climbed to the top 
of a boulder, and looked 











The berry range extended on all sides of their | horse, as to his elders, was a big, ‘‘mysterious 


village, so the women became scattered in all dog,’”’ a sunka wakan tanka. 

directions. The children were usually taken; Yellow Belt hastened to peer in at the crev- 
with their mothers, because a herd of them, left | asse, and as he approached, his ears were | 
at the deserted teepees, were too likely to get | startled by a rumbling grow] that set his stiff | 
into mischief. And older children were put to | black hair on end. He knew that voice,—the | 
guard younger children, because they were of | threat of igmu hanska, the long yellow cat of | 
no account in picking berries. the mountains,—knew it for the good reason 

Yellow Belt’s case was very trying to a/| that there was, at that moment, one partly 
twelve-year-old boy. He had no sisters to relieve | tamed, a prisoner at the Sans Are village. 
him, and his charge was a mischievous and| ‘‘Ho, good-for-nothing! Bad—bad—bad!’’ 
freakish three-year-old child. However, the | yelled the small brother, angrily. 
older brother was very faithful for a number of! With his knees knocking, Yellow Belt strung | 
days. He kept one eye on Plenty 
Boy and the other on the lookout 
for small game. 

Sometimes a chipmunk or a 
small bird came within reach of 
his blunt-end arrows, and the 
excitement of the affair would 
oceupy his mind for a long time. 
And when a bush rabbit ran by, 
and was actually hit by one of 
two arrows, the lad elaborated a 
story which he carried home to his 
playfellows. 

When there was no game to be 


ORAWN BY GILBERT GAUL. 





cushions round next his own, where she could 
nestle up a little closer to him; 


stopped, and looking down, said, 
where’s Mit-luk ?”” 


shook her head very solemnly, and said, 
**Mit-luk o-nay.’’ (Mit-luk gone. ) 
Before ten, 


cushions on his lap for her head, and Jong | 
before he had finished the account of his jour- | 


ney and voyage little Molly was sound asleep | out of the greatest adventure of 
Theodora desired to | | his life, one which, after forty 


close to her protector. 
wrap a blanket about her; but Addison said | 
no, she would be too warm. 

“*You’ve no idea,’’ he continued, ‘‘how dif- 
ferent the climate is down here, even in winter, 
and how much this child has suffered from 
artificial heat since we left Hudson Strait. 
Why, she was all right and comfortable up 
there in zero weather with no fire!’’ 

He shifted the cushion gently under the little 
tired head, and laughed somewhat sheepishly 
as a chubby little fist began feeling round 
sleepily to find its way into his hand. 

‘*You make up a small cot for her, Doad, in 
my room to-night,’’ he said. ‘‘For it is a 
strange place to her, and she may wake up in 
the night and feel frightened if I am not near 
to answer her. 

**But to-morrow I am going to turn her over 
to you girls and grandmother,’’ he continued. 
“IT have been nurse for some time and done the 
best I could, because I had to, and because I | 
love the child. But it isn’t a proper business 
oe a man, anyhow, when there are women 
about, ’” 

It was thus, under such strange, sad circum- 
stances, that little Molly came home to the old 
farm and began life with us there as a member 
of the family. 

Of the nineteen hundred and forty dollars 
placed to his credit in Montreal the April 
before, Addison reached home with barely 
“0 “ in his pocket—but he had found Molly’s 

y 

And here my present story properly ends, yet 
it had a singular sequel. 

Nearly a year later a way worn package, 
wrapped in native-tanned seal hide, reached us 
by the way of England. It had been sent to 
Addison from Hudson Bay by Sandy McKay 
and his mother, ‘‘Esther,’’ the contents having 
been obtained from a party of Huskies with 
whom the McKays traded during the summer 
following Addison’s quest. 

It proved a truly pathetic packet ; for on being 
opened, it was found to contain a little, much- 
Soiled, half-burned copy of the New Testament, 








and she kept | his time in admiration of two 
broad awake, as he talked, till after nine. | war arrows which his uncle, Gray 
Once, while telling us how the Eskimo woman | Bull, had given him, and which 
had crept aboard the shallop in the night, he | he did not trust himself to shoot 
** Molly, | among the bushes. One of these 

| was somewhat worm-eaten in the 
For a moment she looked thoughtful, then shaft, and its iron tooth played 
loose on its rivet for want of real 


however, sleepiness began to bone tooth, and was not a weapon 
overpower her. Addison placed one of the | for the buffalo. 


|a rebuke to his own remissness, and that the 





seen, Yellow Belt would divide 


sinews to bind. The other had a 


Yet these arrows and his con- 
fidence in them were to bring him 


years, furnished him with his 
most thrilling tale of personal 
encounter, 

On the day when his mother 
left him to go behind the big 
hill, she had spread her blanket 
for Plenty Boy, who was sound 
asleep. Yellow Belt did not mean 
to go to sleep when he lay beside 
the young one, but he had eaten 
to repletion, and despite some 
fighting, his drowsy eyes closed. He awoke | his bow, fitted an arrow, and stepped softly | 
because the sun had shifted so that its hot rays | into the crevasse. 
were beating directly upon his face. He rose, The sight which met his eyes might well 
digging at his heavy, burning lids, and was | | have appalled the heart even of his father, the 
reminded of his charge by hearing the voice | chief, Big Mountain. 
of Plenty Boy, sounding faint and far away, | The youngest scion of the family, breech- 
but with a fierce accent which spoke of infan- | clouted but otherwise naked, was standing erect 
tile wrath. and defiant, sturdily confronting a big cougar 

At first Yellow Belt believed that his mother | and her young, insisting, as he angrily stamped 
had come and had carried Plenty Boy away as | his feet, that the sunkilas come down and play 
with him! 

As he shook his fist at them, he leaned back- 
ward,—so close he was to the face of rock upon 
which they were perching,—and the belt of his 


FLY HIS ARROW. 


child was angry at leaving him behind. Feeling 
very crestfallen, he gathered his bow and arrows 
and made his way among bushes and rocks at 
the foot of the ledge, toward the sound of Plenty 
Boy’s scolding. 

For some hundred steps or more he heard 
nothing of the small brother; then, nearer than 
he had expected, he heard the young voice in 
an explosive shout, repeated two or three times. 
Plenty Boy had evidently wandered off alone, 
and was shouting—as he often did at the village 
—at some crow, buzzard, or other live object 
which had attracted his attention. 

Yellow Belt burried along the face of the 
ledge, not daring to call, for it was a trick of 
the mischievous lad to scamper off and hide 
when any one was thus seeking him. So the 
elder boy ran softly forward, and turning an 
angle of the rocks, again heard the voice of the 
youngster scolding in sharp tones of infantile 
bravado: 

** He-e-e! Ya-dra! 
here, sunkila!’’ 

So! the young brother was calling, and toa 


folds. 


his native instinct fully understood what had 
happened. 

The little brother, wandering along the face 
of the ledge, had come upon the tiny spotted 
kits, got accidentally between them and the 
mouth of their lair, and had followed them into 
this notch. 

The old one, prowling upon the top of the 
ledge, had heard her young ones’ distressed 
miauings, and had descended a scarp which 
they were unable to climb. 

The snarling old beast, her kits almost w ithin | 
reach of Plenty Boy, was waiting to pounce | 
upon the intruder should it become necessary to | 
protect her young. 

Yellow Belt was frightened enough; for the 


Come—come down 





stand. 





XC, THE YOUTH’S COMPANION (Qp)/Zgertes 


loss of their vessel in the ice and their escape | 


about among the rocks and juni- | 


for a moment the lad stared in bewilderment at | 


The Sans Arc women gathered | toward the half-hidden opening, imagining that 





YELLOW BELT LEAPED TOWARD HER AND LET 


clout leggings creased his fat sides in double | 


Yellow Belt saw all this at a glance, and by | 


moment his legs shook so that he could hardly | 
He called softly to Plenty Boy, hoping | 
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to coax him away. But his words were of no 
avail. The little lad had his eyes glued upon 
| the spotted kits, and the desire to play with 
them was the only emotion his infantile mind 
could hold. 

He answered the brother’s entreaty by a for- 
ward movement and angry whoops at the kits. 

And why was this tiny Sans Are not afraid 
of the mother ? 

Yellow Belt knew too well it was because of 
the big mountain-cat which Lone Elk kept in a 
stake teepee, fastened with a white man’s iron 
rope, and at which creature, snarling impa- 
tiently, little villagers at home were wont to 
launch their puerile defiances. 
| Yellow Belt’s legs were yet weak and his 
teeth clicked with fear, as he stepped cautiously 
toward the fierce old cat, now snarling down, 
her muzzle within three arms’ length of Plenty 
Boy’s face. He knew better than to call again 
to the sturdy urchin. 

He sought to attract the angry beast’s attention 
to himself. He remembered his mother’s parting 
| charge, and grew braver. Holding bow and 

fixed arrow in one hand, he clenched the other 
and beat his breast as he advanced. 





‘Ho! Look at me, igmu hanska!’”’ he 
shouted. ‘‘I am the son of a chief, Big Moun- 
tain. I do not fear you!’’ 


Then, as the old cat seemed to draw back 
against ‘the rocks, he took fresh courage. ‘‘Ho! 
ho!’ he whooped. ‘‘See, I will send an arrow 
through your body !’’ 

The sound of his own voice greatly heartened 
him, but so also it emboldened Plenty Boy, 
| who now tiptoed against the rocks and beat his 
| tiny fists against their hard surface as he re- 
newed his shouts to the ‘‘little dogs’’ to come 
| down. 

Within six paces of the glaring cougar Yellow 
Belt halted. Should he drop his weapons, 
leap forward, snatch Plenty Boy and run? 
| This he was about to do, when the remembered 

counsel of old hunters restrained him. ‘‘When 
in close quarters you must never 
run from igmu hanska or from 
mato-hota, the grizzly, for then 
they are sure to attack. You 
must always face them warily, 
weapons in hand.’’ Such was the 
wisdom of the elder hunters, and 
the boy heeded. 

He took another step forward, 
and now the two lower kits, with 
barely space to cling against the 
rock, began to crowd each other 
for safer and higher footing. One 
of them shoved the other nearly 
off its perch, and this one made 
a desperate scramble to reach the 
dam above. For a moment the 
kit fought, then lost its footing, 
and rolled to the feet of Plenty 
Boy, who pounced upon it with 
a cry of delight. 

And now the big cat, glaring 
with open mouth, crouched for a 
spring, and Yellow Belt leaped 
toward her and let fly his arrow 
with the iron tooth. Straight at 
the muzzle of the beast he shot, 
and his shaft entered her red and 
gaping maw and stuck in the 
cougar’s throat. With a growl of 
rage, igmu hanska leaped from 
her perch. 

She launched herself at the 
daring boy, striking him upon the 
chest, and together they rolled 
upon the rocks. Thinking his last 
moment was at hand, Yellow Belt 
fought desperately. 

He somehow got to his feet, 
and his surprise was equal to 
his fright when he saw the great 

| yellow beast rolling in agony. At a glance he 

saw that his arrow had entered her throat and 
| stuck, that a blow from her paw had snapped 
the shaft, and the iron tooth was wedged fast, 
|holding her jaws wide apart. In vain she 
strove to tear out the offending weapon. She 
rolled to and fro, uttering hoarse chest notes 
and tearing at her mouth until her jaws ran red 
with blood. 

The animal was crazed with pain, oblivious 
|of everything else as she fought to rid herself 
of the weapon. Plenty Boy, sprawling at the 
foot of the ledge, fiercely scratched by the small 
beast, which had already fled, was howling 
lustily. 

Yellow Belt gave the youngster but a glance 
to note that he was not seriously hurt; then, 
fitting his bone-toothed arrow, he circled warily 
about the fighting cat, watching his opportunity 
for a deadly shot. 

It came at last. At three paces he launched 
his arrow, burying its tooth behind the old 
beast’s shoulder. 

A truer shot and straighter to the heart no 
hunter could have made. In a moment all was 
over, and the long cat lay stricken dead at his 
feet ; and for several minutes thereafter the rocks 
| rang with his exultant whoops of victory. 

While he was still shouting, his mother found 
| him and saw what he had done. She caught 
her youngest, still screaming with pain, into 
| her arms and examined his hurts. 

Finding nothing to alarm, she turned to the 
exulting son of Big Mountain and said: 

**My boy, you have indeed done well.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


Fane say that nowadays women in- 
quire how much a gown of any fabric will 
weigh when made up before they decide to have 
it made. They are no longer willing to wear 
gowns that are heavy when they can get light 
ones that are just as becoming. 


Bh roads in the United States, Syria and 
Australia belong in the same class, according 
to a speaker at the recent good roads conven- 
tion in Buffalo. Some of them are good and 
some bad. He also says that roads in the Fiji 
Islands are better, as a whole, than those here, 
and he does not speak without experience. 
resident Roosevelt has informed Mrs. Cleve- 
land that the San Jacinto forest reserve in 
California will be hereafter known as the Cleve- 
land National Forest. Mr. Cleveland, in 1897, 
began the work of forest reservation by setting 
apart twenty-three million acres of timber land 
as national forests; and among the tracts so 
reserved was the forest which now bears his 
name. 


pgenates consuls do not go to their posts 
knowing nothing about their duties. During 
July a training-school for newly appointed 
consuls was held in Washington. The pupils 
attended seven hours a day, and listened to 
lectures by government officers who strove to 
give them the instruction necessary to enable 
them properly to represent the United States in 
other lands. 


c= idea of the way the people of New York 
City rush to the seaside on hot days may be 
formed from the remark of a woman ticket- 
seller on a railroad to Coney Island. She is 
kept so busy selling tickets that she does not 
have time to brush the mosquitoes off. ‘‘I used 
to pause long enough to brush them off,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and the people who had to wait for their 
tickets, and maybe missed a train in conse- 
quence, looked daggers at me.’’ 


he celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 

anniversary of the founding of Pittsburg in 
September will probably be honored by the 
presence of some of the kindred of William 
Pitt, the great Earl of Chatham, from whom 
the city takes its name. It is proposed, among 
other things, to form a collection of relics and 
memorials of the elder Pitt, and an appeal has 
been made through the London Times to any 
who may possess any such relics or memorials 
to lend or present them to the city. 


ogee the British set foot in the sacred city of 
“7 Lhasa, in Tibet, the dalai-lama, the head 
of the Buddhist Church, has been wandering 
about Mongolia with a large retinue. He could 
not stay in a city defiled by infidels, and has 
been travelling from one city of the faithful to 
another at great expense to the faithful. He 
now approaches Peking. The Chinese govern- 
ment is probably not anxious to entertain this 
costly guest, but is trying to persuade him to 
go home and reéstablish the administration of 
Tibet, which is the dalai-lama’s temporal 
charge. 


oo in old-age pensions is manifest in 
many countries—acutely manifest in England 
and France. At the same time there is every- 
where a tendency in business life to consolida- 
tions, which reduce the number of employés 
without raising much, if any, the salaries of 
those who are retained. There is also a ten- 
dency to discharge the older employés and to 
keep only the comparatively young. There are 
many who do not believe in pensions, but who 
consider it far better that a man receive an 
adequate salary during his working years. One 
or the other plan must come, for there is an 
investment of labor which deserves its perma- 
nent reward as much as the investment of 
capital; and there are corporations which by 
the highest standard of justice should be held 
criminally responsible for the niggardly salaries 
they pay. se 
Nothing has ever come of the talk of taxing 

bachelors in America. In Strassburg, Ger- 
many, the town council has adopted a system 
of paying municipal employés, which puts in 
effect a tax not only on bachelors, but on 
married men with small families. A standard 
schedule of salaries has been arranged, adapted 
to the needs of married men with three chil- 
dren. Single men between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five years receive ten per cent. less 
than the schedule salary. When a man has 
more than three children he receives five per 
cent. more than the standard schedule, ten 
per cent. more for five children, and fifteen 
per cent. more if he has seven children. A 
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similar system has been 
in operation in Halber- 
stadt for some time, with 
this difference, that the 
extra allowances for chil- 
dren are paid directly to 
the mothers. 
hile Japan was ri- 
sing to prominence 
in the eyes of the world 
as a nation of old and 
* new achievements, there 


| were detractors who said that the Japanese 


lacked the honesty of their neighbors, the Chi- 
nese. Ina recent essay in the Century Maga- 
zine, ‘‘On the Business Morals of Japan,’’ Prof. 
George Trumbull Ladd says that the Japanese 
are trustworthy business men, and that the stand- 
ards of commercial ethics are assured by the 
entrance, in late years, of the samurai, the 
gentlemen, into trade. Of course there are cases 
of dishonesty, but so there are, it has been 
vaguely rumored, in other countries, including 
the United States of America. 


* 


LEAVE IT. 


“Old wine is best,”’ we are by topers told; 
Then let us give it chance for growing old. 
Selected. 


* © 


THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


illiam Jennings Bryan, now a candidate 
W for the presidency for the third time, 

stands on a platform which expresses 
the radicalism of 1908, as the platform on which 
he stood the first time expressed the radicalism 
of 1896. 

It is inevitable and likewise necessary that 
there should be a radical party, a party that 
demands the reforms of which idealists as well 
as extremists dream. The Republican party, 
with its demand for the abolition of slavery, 
began as a radical party, and was opposed by 
the Democrats, who had been in power long 
enough to be opposed to revolutionary changes. 
In the course of years the Republicans became 
conservative; but their present attitude, as set 
forth in their national platform, if not so radical 
as that of the Democrats, is distinctly less con- 
servative than it has been in recent years. 
Both parties seem to desire and demand many 
of the same things. The difference between 
them is one of degree and of method. 

The Democratic platform, as befits the dec- 
laration of principles of an opposition party, 
arraigns the Republicans for their actual and 
alleged shortcomings. The administration has 
not done the things which the Democrats think 
it ought to have done. The Republicans would 
admit that to be the fact, but—as the party-in 
power always does—would ‘‘point with pride’ 
to what it has not, as well as to what it has 
done. Whether its acts and its omissions have 
been creditable or the reverse depends upon the 
point of view, and is the question to be decided 
next November. It is part of the mission of 
the opposition to call attention to what it deems 
failures, for it is thus that the party in power 
is prodded on to its duty. 

The platforms of both parties favor the con- 
servation of the national resources, the admission 
of Arizona and New Mexico as states, the 
development of the waterways, the establish- 
ment, of postal savings-banks, and the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal. As to these matters 
there is no controversy. 


* ¢ 


PROGRESS OF THE CANAL. 


isitors to the canal zone, both officers of 

the government and tourists, report that 

they find the men employed on the work 
engaged in eager rivalry. Two or three years 
ago the subject of discussion was the difficulties 
in the way. Now every one connected with 
the work is boasting of the amount of earth 
moved last month, and of how much more 
they expect to move next month. The most 
hopeful are talking of the probability that ships 
will be sailing across the isthmus within five 
years. 

At the present rate of excavation the trench 
can easily be completed within that time. More 
than one-fourth of the earth has already been 
removed from the trench, and there remain only 
about a hundred million cubic yards to dig. In 
the year ended on March 31st last about twenty- 
two million yards were excavated. In March 
this year the excavation amounted to about 
three and a half million yards, or three times 
as much as in March of last year. In May, 
the first of the rainy months, with twice the 
usual amount of rain, which impedes the work, 
two and a half times as much earth was moved 
as in the same month a year ago. 

When it was decided to build a great earth 
dike for the Gatun dam to impound the waters 
of the Chagres River, the problem of the dis- 
posal of the excavated earth was solved. The 
dike will be a mile long and half a mile wide 
at the base, and will create a lake twelve miles 
long, through which vessels can pass at full 
speed. Dirt trains are now hauling earth to it 
in a continuous procession. 

The work on the locks at both ends of the 
canal and at the dam will be carried on as the 





excavation proceeds. They cannot all be com- 
pleted by the time the trench is dug, but barring 
unexpected delays, the oceans will be joined 
much sooner than was expected when the 
United Sates took hold of the work. 
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TRAVEL. 


New voices come to me where’er I roam ; 
My heart, too, widens with its widening home. 
George Eliot. 


* ¢ 


A MODERN NECESSITY. 


ood embodied a fundamental human fact 
H when he made the Irish mother declare, 
‘*A child doesn’t feel like a child till ye 

miss him.’’ A score of years have sufficed to 
establish the telephone among the necessities of 
every community. First an adjunct to busi- 
ness, it has now become a large element in 
domestic and social life. In a certain New 
England village a poor family was found to be 
using a generous part of the aid received from 
the town for the rent of a telephone, society 
thus proving itself preferable to meat and drink. 

When something goes wrong with the wires 
every one is disturbed; but neither the merchant 
nor the banker misses the cheerful ring of the 
telephone bell as much as does the farmer’s 
wife. She will not feel herself unneighbored 
by rain or snow until she takes down her 
receiver to ask for Mrs. Burnham’s recipe for 
spice-cake, and finds no response. 

That little familiar ‘‘click’’ of the ‘‘live’’ 
instrument is like a friendly voice. To have it 
hushed awakes a sense of impending disaster. 
The spice-cake cannot be made to-day. Sup- 
pose the baby should be sick, how could the 
doctor be consulted in the storm? Suppose the 
tea should give out? Suppose the city cousin 
should want to call up about her promised 
visit? When will the line be ‘‘fixed’’ ? 

At intervals all day the ‘‘dead’’ receiver is 
taken down, -in hope of returning life. Night 
falls and shuts the household inte unaccustomed 
solitude. Even the glory of next morning’s 
clearing weather is not felt until the genial bell 
announces that the farmhouse is again a part 
of the talking world. 

The individual manifestation of the telephone 
habit may be in some trifle of gossip or busi- 
ness, but the deeper fact of that habit is that 
mankind is one in spirit, and that no man or 
woman in the advance-guard of civilization can 
live happily unless in his house and in his 
heart there hangs a bell which rings at the 
call of every other human being. 


* © 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


or some years the question of campaign 
funds has been prominent, not only in 
the bickerings between parties, but in the 
utterances of persons who hold that both parties 
are dangerously dependent on rich men or rich 
corporations. A year and a half ago Congress 
passed a law forbidding corporations to contrib- 
ute money for the election of national officials. 
This means that John Smith may contribute, 
but John Smith & Company, Incorporated, may 
not. 

In several states the laws require candidates 
and party committees to make sworn statements 
of their campaign expenses, but they do not in 
all cases require a list of contributors and a 
statement of the amounts contributed. 

Last December, in a message to Congress, the 
President suggested that Congress appropriate 
money for the expenses of national campaigns. 
Some months before there had been a contro- 
versy between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Harriman 
on the question of a previous campaign fund 
for the Republican party in New York State. 
There had been another controversy over the 
alleged contribution of half a million dollars to 
the Republican campaign fund of 1900 by 
“traction magnates’? of New York—an allega- 
tion which was flatly denied by the treasurer of 
the fund. 

Both controversies would have been avoided 
if the habit had been established by law, or 
otherwise, of publishing the names of contribu- 
tors and the amount contributed by each. This 
spring a measure looking to such publicity was 
before Congress. It was lost in consequence of 
the manceuvering of both parties to get the credit 
of the act. 

Before the conventions met this year the 
leading candidates expressed themselves in favor 
of publicity, and since the conventions both 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Bryan have reaffirmed their 
position. For the first time Americans will 


test, and who contributes to their support. 
* © 


THE SERIOUS SIDE OF PLAY. 


hicago has lately been the scene of a 
second annual ‘*play festival,’’ the pur- 
pose of which was to exhibit popular 

and national games, folk plays and amusements 
characteristic of the diverse population which 
makes up the life of America to-day. 

There were over two thousand participants, 
representing the country from the Atlantic 
coast to Utah, and from Minnesota to Florida; 
and the spectators, who came from places as 
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remote from each other as Paris and Honolulu, 
numbered eighteen thousand. 

The festival was only one phase of the new 
sociological interest in sport, or play, as one of 
the most serious things which communities have 
to consider. Cities are coming to realize that it 
does not pay to turn boys and girls loose in the 
street to seek the amusement which is both 
natural to them and their due. 

A judge of one of the juvenile courts lately 
remarked: ‘‘When the public schools close for 
the season my business begins to pick up.’’ 
Another judge of a similar court reported a 
decrease of three-quarters in the number of 
cases in his court in the five months following 
the opening of an athletic field and playground 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Such cases could be multiplied indefinitely. 
The reason is so simple and so natural that it 
is surprising how long it has remained unrecog 
nized by the general public. The instinct which 
drives children to play is the same as that 
which drives older persons to work, and is just 
as wholesome. If it have a suitable outlet, the 
results are a benefit to the community; if not, 
a crop of lawbreakers develops. The impulse 
to rob orchards, jump street-cars, break win- 
dows and upset the pedler’s cart is only the 
play instinct perverted. 

The tardy recognition of this fact has already 
led to the establishment of municipal play- 
grounds in sixty-six American cities; and more 
than two hundred others are considering the 
matter. 

Play is really serious business when it is 
studied from the point of view of the whule 
community. 
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TO THE POLE. 


ommander Peary is on his way to the 

arctic, confident that this time he will 

reach the north pole. Whether he suc- 
ceeds or not, he is without doubt the best- 
equipped arctic explorer who has thus far 
appeared. He has spent more years and more 
thought upon the problem than any other man. 
He has reached a point nearer the pole than 
any other explorer; and if he had known as 
much as he now knows about the direction of 
the ice drift above Greenland, he would at least 
have come pretty near reaching his goal. 

This time he starts with that knowledge. 
He is planning to establish his base of supplies, 
not on the land but on the ice, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles farther north, and will travel 
northwest with his sledges, hoping that the 
eastward drift of the ice will be the same as he 
found it before. If this should be the case, he 
ought to be able to make good progress in the 
direction of the pole itself. 

He has adopted an ingenious way of carrying 
a house north with him for use as headquarters. 
It will be built of the boxes containing his sup- 
plies. Each box is eight inches high and ten 
inches wide, and of such length as is convenient. 
These boxes will be piled up to form the walls 
of the house, with the end to be opened turned 
to the inside. When a package of crackers is 
needed, he can knock out a panel in the wall 
of his house,—that’is, open the end of a box,— 
reach in and get all the crackers he needs, and 
so on with bacon, pemmican, oatmeal, sugar, 
tea, coffee, roast-beef hash or condensed milk. 


* &* © 


hose who are sure that the soil of New Eng- 

land is hopelessly barren may be surprised to 
learn some facts that are brought out in two 
recent bulletins of the Department of Agriculture. 
There were only eight states of the Union in 1906 
that had a larger acreage planted to potatoes than 
Maine. Only four produced a larger crop. Not 
one even approached Maine in the number of 
bushels to the acre. The average yield was two 
hundred and ten bushels to the acre, and no other 
state raised more than one hundred and seventy- 
five bushels. The average for the whole country 
was only one hundred and two. Nor was it «1 
exceptional year, for the average crop of Maine 
has been the largest in every year since 1903. 
Buckwheat is not a very important crop, but it is 
raised in twenty-four of the states. In this, too, 
Maine stands at the head in average crop per acre 
New Hampshire is second, Vermont third, an 
Massachusetts fourth. Since 1900 the lowest aver- 
age yield of buckwheat in Maine was twenty-eig!i! 
bushels to the acre, in 1906. The highest yield in 
those seven years in any state outside of New 
England was twenty-two and a half bushels. 

he new prison which New York is about ‘0 

build to replace the Sing Sing prison has be 
planned in accordance with modern ideas of t!\ 
duty which the state owes to those whom it is 
punishing. The cells are to be made of sic 


| covered with a porcelain enamel in such a Wi) 
know how much the parties spend in the con- | 


that they can be kept absolutely clean. Each « 
will have a wash-basin, water-closet and runn!! 
water, besides a bunk for the inmate and a st* 
ease in which he may keep his papers. The « 
tiers will be surrounded by a large air-space 

secure proper light and ventilation. We have }\\'! 
yet reached the point where it is thought wise ‘0 
treat the moral invalids by the state for the c.'! 

of their moral ills as physical invalids are treat««', 
but the criminals are dealt with much more wis«'y 
now than in the days when John Howard be: 
his crusade for the reform of the English priso 
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ixteen battle-ships of the Atlantic fleet left =)" 
Francisco early last month to continue 1!\(t 
cruise round the world which began last sprins. 
Their first stop was at Honolulu, where tly 
arrived on July 16th, and stayed a week. Then, 'Y 

















special invitation of the governments, the fleet, 
instead of continuing directly to the Philippines, 
steamed southwest to New Zealand and Australia, 
where plans have been made to give a hearty 
welcome to the officers and men. Half a million 
dollars have been appropriated for the entertain- 
ment of the fleet in Sydney. The ships are due 
there on the twentieth of this month. Stops will 
be made at Melbourne and Albany, as well as at 
Sydney, before leaving Australian waters. The 
fleet is due to arrive at Manila on October Ist. 
From Manila the ships will be taken to Yokohama. 
After visiting Japan the fleet will be divided. One 
squadron will return to Manila, and the other will 
go to Amoy, China, to accept the hospitalities 
of the Chinese Empire. The squadrons will be 
reunited at Manila early in November, and sail 
thence for Aden, the Red Sea, Suez Canal and 
home. The plans provide for arrival at Hampton 
Roads in February, where the fleet will be joined 
by the ships on the Atlantic station for a final 
review by the President. 
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A POT OF PAINT. 


‘Tip the cat out of that rocker and make your- 

self comfortable,” said Mrs. Weeden, hos- 
pitably. ‘You look kind of used up. Spring 
cleaning?” 

Mrs. Lipscombe leaned far back and settled the 
dispossessed cat in her lap. 

“So the family say,” she assented, “though I 
think myself it’s nothing in the world but Joe’s 
latest performance. Joe generally gets the paint- 
ing fever when we women get the scrubbing 
fever; but seems as if this season he took it extra 
hard. He bought a pot of paint Saturday, and 
started in. First he did the window-boxes and 
the india-rubber tree tub; that was all right. 
Then he did the clothes-poles. I wasn’t partic- 
ularly grateful when they weren’t half-iry for 
Monday’s wash; still, they’re an improvement. 
Then he did the two garden seats, and got so in- 
terested he forgot, and sat down on the one he’d 
just done while he finished up the other. Well, 
those trousers were pretty far gone, and I never 
did like a check, anyway. If he’d stopped there— 
but he didn’t. There was some paint left, and he 
was bound to use it up. 

“The girls planned long ago to have a party and 
some music as soon as the cleaning was done, and 
the parlor spandy clean and fresh. ’Twas set for 
to-night; and this noon Linda went in to fix up. 
Well, she gave a kind of wild screech, followed by 
sounds like whooping-cough, and Bessy and I 
came flying to see what was wrong. Bessy gave 
one look, and off she went whooping and gurgling 
and giggling worse than Linda; and the pair of 
them kept me so busy scolding and coaxing and 
slapping backs and ordering, ‘Now, girls, stop!’ 
that I didn’t really take in what it was all about 
till just as they were beginning to quiet down. 
Then my eyes lit on the mantelpiece again, and, if 
you'll believe it, off I went, worse than either of 
them! 

“You know those two plaster busts on the two 
sides of the mantel-shelf—Mozart and Beethoven, 
three-quarter life-size? Well, Joseph had painted 
those. There they perched confronting us —off 
again, all three of us together, gurgling and whoop- 
ing and choking and weeping like idiots—Mozart 
smiling jauntily and Beethoven scowling like a 
thunder-cloud, and both of them bright green!” 

“Emily! No!” burst out Mrs. Weeden. 

“Louisa! Yes!” rejoined Mrs. Lipscombe. “He 
means to bronze them later; but when he bronzed 
a Milton once, the white kept showing through in 
thin places, so he thought this time he’d put a 
dark coat under. Green is all right, he says, 
because bronze is always streaky with green when 
it’s real, so if green should show through the 
bronzing it would only be more natural. But 
they’ve got to dry before they can be bronzed; 
and meanwhile they can’t be touched or lifted; 
and the party’s to-night! Well, as Linda says, our 
decorations are unique, and the only thing to do is 
to take it as a joke. But I was pretty tired this 
morning, and I suppose I really did laugh myself 
into hysterics. It sounds silly, but if you’d come 
suddenly on two pea-green immortals —” 

“T never had hysterics in my life,” announced 
Mrs. Weeden, firmly, “and I’m going to walk 
back with you when you go and take a peek 
myself.” 
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A LESSON IN LOYALTY. 


““(lare is as good as a boy; just as good as a 
boy!” said Rita, thoughtfully. 

“Yes, dear?” Mrs. Denny’s tone suggested a 
question. Her daughter was speaking about a 
cousin who had come to live with the family, and 
evidently designed to compliment her; but the 
mother was not sure that she perceived the bear- 
ing of the odd expression. 

; “Yes,” Rita added, emphatically, “she believes 
ata by other girls, as boys stand by each 
other. 

; “I can remember a time,” Rita went on, “when, 
if one of us girls did something silly, the rest 
would talk and talk and talk! It wasn’t only 
manners and actions that we criticized. If colors 
didn’t match, or if any article of dress was con- 
spicuous, that was reason enough to pull a girl 
to pieces. We didn’t do it because we wanted to 
be unkind. It was a kind of habit, you know, and 
we never realized the meanness of it. 

“But Clare told us!” Rita laughed as she re- 
called the incident. “It was the very first time 
She had met a number of us together. Belle Ward 
wasn’t there. So one made fun of her new hat, 
and another had a joke about her awkward gait, 
and a third told how she and her sister wrangled 
—and all of a sudden Clare spoke up. 

““Isn’t this Miss Ward a schoolmate and friend 
of yours?’ she asked. 

““Oh, yes,’ somebody said. ‘Belle’s one of our 
crowd.’ 

“*Then,’ said Clare, in that cool, quiet way of 
hers, ‘if she’s good enough for all of you to asso- 
ciate with, I should think that some of you might 
find something pleasant to say about her.’ 

“She didn’t stop at that. She wasn’t a bit 
preachy, but she suggested that our practise of 




















talking about each other in a belittling way was 
one that hurt ourselves as well as the persons 
we talked about. We were giving ourselves les- 
sons in insincerity and uncharitableness, she said. 
People who overheard us would think less of girls 
and women because of what we said. We might 
naturally turn into gossips and scolds when we 
got older. 

“It seemed very shocking, but we had sense 
enough to see that there was truth in it; and we 
owned up, and asked Clare to help us keep watch 
of ourselves. She does. She’d stop us in a minute 
if she heard us begin to talk slightingly about 
another girl. And more than that, she sticks up 
for girls who don’t have many pleasant things 
said about them, and makes us do it, too.” 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness,’’’ Mrs. Denny 
quoted, softly. “That,” she added, ‘is a part of 
an ancient description of the ideal woman.” 
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QUESTIONS OF HEAD-GEAR. 


verybody agrees that nothing in the way of 

dress is quite so ugly as the modern “plug” 
hat or the derby—both of which are so stiff and 
black and inhuman in contour. W. M. Webb, in 
a book called “‘The Heritage of Dress,” suggests 
the origin of these inheritances from our remote 
ancestors. 


When we come to the hat, we find that its name 
is connected with a building of a primitive nature, 
ahut. Mr. Edgar A. P. Newcombe, an architect, 
some years ago pointed out the curious resem- 
blance which has existed and is still to be found 
in many countries between the head-gear and the 
habitations or other ryan It may be that 
the same taste, or lack of it, has given rise to the 
similarity of style, or in the beginning the designer 
of the hat may have taken the hut as a model. 

In the Hawaiian Islands, long before the inhab- 
itants troubled themselves about clothes, they 
built themselves grass houses, and at the present 
time the characteristic Hawaiian hat is remarka- 
| like the hut. 

he turbans of the Eastern church dignitaries 
are still the same shape as those worn by the high 
—> among the Jews, and are remarkably like 
he characteristic dome which surmounts a 
mosque. Again going back into European his- 
tory, we find that the high, pointed spires of 
Gothic churches were contemporaneous with the 
high, horn-like head-dress known as the hennin. 
It is believed, moreover, that like results will be 
found after a comparison of other styles of archi- 
tecture with the costume of the period in which 
they flourished. 
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SALLY’S IRON. 


n describing some of her associates of the stage, 

Ellen Terry, in McClure’s Magazine, tells of her 
dresser, Sarah Holland. She had an extraordi- 
narily open mind, writes Miss Terry, and was 
ready to grasp each new play as it came along as 
a separate and entirely different field of opera- 
tions. 


She was extremely methodical, and only got 
flurried once in a blue moon. When we went to 
America and made the acquaintance of that dread- 
ful thing, a “one-night stand,” she was as precise 
and particular about having everything nice and 
in order for me as if we were going to stay in the 
town a month. Down went my neat square of 
white drugget; all the lights in my dressing-room 
were arranged as I wis 1ed; everything was un- 
packed and ironed. 

One day, when I came into some American 
theater to dress, I found Sally nearly in tears. 

“‘What’s the matter with you, Sally?” I asked. 

“T ’aven’t ’ad a morsel to heat all day, dear, and 
I can’t ’eat my iron.” 

“Eat your iron, Sally! What do you mean?” 

“?Ow am I to iron all this, dear?” wailed my 
faithful Sally, picking up my Nance Oldfield apron 
and a few other trifles. “It won’t get ’ot!” 

Until then I really thought that Sally was being 
sardonic about an iron as a substitute for victuals. 


* ¢ 


PRICE VARIABLE. 


he late Henry O. Havemeyer believed that 
every one should tell his own side of his story, 
and that no one should be condemned unheard. 
The mother in the following tale, which Mr. Have- 
meyer once told to illustrate his point, evidently 
bade fair to become a useful mother-in-law. Her 
daughter came to her a week or so after Christ- 
mas with this complaint: ° 
“Mama, I doubt if I shall be happy with George. 
I fear he is of a deceptive nature.”’ 


“Why, darling, what do you mean?” the mother 
asked 


me for Christmas? He declared that he paid 

twenty-five dollars for it, but to-day I saw its 

exact counterpart priced at five dollars at a jew- 
r’s ” 


“Ah, but, my child,” said the mother, “you must 
remember how very religious George is. Undoubt- 
edly he bought the pin at a church fair.” 


* © 


A FINANCIER IN THE MAKING. 


D7 the recent financial panic, according to 
a contemporary, a German farmer went toa 
bank for some money. He was told that the bank 
was not paying out money, but was using cashier’s 
checks. He could not understand this, and insisted 
on money. 

The officers took him in hand, one after another, 
with little effect. At last the president tried his 
hand, and after long and minute explanation, some 
inkling of the situation seemed to be dawning on 
the farmer’s mind. Much encouraged, the presi- 
dent said: 

“You understand now how it is, don’t you, Mr. 
Schmidt?” i 

“I tink I do,” admitted Mr. Schmidt. “It’s like 
dis, aindt it? Ven my baby vakes up at night and 


vants some milk, I gif him a milk ticket. 
* © 


FOR PLEASURE. 


n quoting from the speech of the president of 

the Equal Suffrage League of New York at a 
recent meeting, the Washington Star repeats one 
of her stories of old Hiram Doolittle. 

Hiram made his wife keep a cash account. 


Every week he would go over it, growling and 
grumbling like this: 
“Look here, Hannah, mustard plasters, fifty 


cents ; three teeth extracted, twodollars! There’s 
two dollars and a half in one week spent = 
own private pleasure. Do you think I’m made of 
money?” 


“Well, mama, you know that collar pin he gave | 
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Bus eyes, that draw me on 
To the brink of flood or fire, 
Now flashing near—now gone ; 
Spurring to keen desire, 
Goading to mad endeavor, 
Charm me, allure me, forever! 
Now as the eyes of a maid, 
Drooping, and half-afraid, 
Searching, as veiled eyes can, 
The very heart of a man; 
Vanishing, fading—and then, 
Drawing closer, closer again, 
With a sudden flaming grace, 
To stare me full in the face; 
Now, with a daring boast, 
Laughing all fear aside ; 
Now as the eyes of a ghost, 
Haggard, and frozen wide, 
Fixed in horror and dread. 
Eyes, however ye gleam, 
Ye are the lights of my dream, 
Wild as the marsh-tires, flitting and 
dancing ahead! 


So let me follow, follow, 

Over all lands of the world; 

The deserts, barren and hollow, 
Where the waste rocks are hurled ; 
The swirling floods of the sea; 

The fields of storm and strife ; 
Wherever the soul rides free 

On a hazard of death or life ; 
Wherever a man may go 

For chances of bliss or woe, 
Waiting the turn of the hour, 
Watchful, swift, debonair, 

Borne on the tides of power, 
Finding all fortunes fair ; 

There let me roam or bide, 

To stress and toil no stranger; 
There let me follow my guide, 

The soul-lit eyes of danger,— 

Let me woo, as a man may woo his bride, 
The great, wild heart of danger! 
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A PLEA FOR REVERENCE. 


‘O aunty,’’ cried Annie, ‘‘I’ve 


heard the funniest conundrum ! 
Listen. Who was the shortest 
man in the Bible?’’ 
Aunt Nettie paused a moment, and 
then said, ‘‘I can’t guess, Annie, and 
I don’t believe I want to know.’’ 
‘*Why, it’s all right, aunty. There’s nothing 
wicked about it. It’s just a pun, that’s all.’’ 

“TI know it wouldn’t be anything very bad, 
Annie, or it wouldn’t interest you. But let 
me tell you what I mean. Those funny Bible 
conundrums and puns fasten a distorted and 
frequently irreverent meaning on a verse of 
Scripture, and you never can forget it. 

‘No matter where you hear that verse,—in 
church, at a funeral, anywhere,—you must 
always think of the pun or the joke. It seems 
to me the Bible is too good a book to treat that 
way; but quite apart from any question of 
that sort, we have to hear it under circumstances 
of such varied solemnity that I don’t think we 
ought to spoil it for ourselves. Do you see 
what I mean?’’ 

‘“‘Why, yes, in a way. And yet I never 
thought there was any harm in a conundrum. 
And some of them are so funny !’’ 

“They are funny, dear. Some of them are 
undeniably clever. And we have none too 
much of really good and harmless fun. But 
don’t you remember what you said about the 
wedding march ?”” 

‘*Yes; I think the Lohengrin is just spoiled 
by that doggerel jingle that everybody knows, 
‘Here comes the bride!’ ’’ 

‘It?s just that I mean, dear. That jingle 
gets into people’s minds, and they have to 
think of it the minute the music starts, and it 
breaks in on the beauty and solemnity of a 
sacred service that means much to somebody 
all her life. 

“The same thing is true of irreverent puns 
on the words of Scripture. They spoil some 
of the best verses for us. And some of them 
are not harmless; they are really shocking. 
And none of them help us to be reverent.’’ 

If Aunt Nettie had been a scold, her admo- 
nition might have counted for less, But she 
was hardly more than a girl herself, and a very 
merry comrade, although a woman of a deeply 
reverent nature. And her words had weight 
with the young girl, who saw more in them 
worth considering the more she thought. 

It is true that we have none too much rever- 
ence. We need it for our own sakes, and for 
the sake of our influence on one another. Very 
many earnest young people, whose love of fun 
carries them sometimes into unwitting irrever- 
ence, would do well to ponder Aunt Nettie’s 
words. 

Let us have fun, and plenty of it. The 
merry laugh is a blessing from the Lord. But 
the Word of God and the house of God and the 
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| sacred things of the soul—let us keep them far 
|from the flippant laugh and the unthinking 


jest. 
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RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


recent newspaper states that an old,weather- 

beaten, one-room building, standing in the 

courtyard at Kenbridge, Lunenburg County, 
Virginia, is the office in which John Randolph of 
Roanoke practised law. It was the custom of the 
times to build these little offices on the courtyard 
green, and many a famous lawyer has worked up 
his case in such an odd little shelter. No build- 
ing of the kind, however, was ever occupied by a 
lawyer of more interesting and unique character 
than this little office at Kenbridge. One of 
Randolph’s peculiarities is dwelt upon by Pow- 
hatan Bouldin in his “Home Reminiscences,” and 
illustrated by an incident which proves that the 
stern and eccentric man formed a society, all by 
himself, for the Prevention of Cruelty to Plants. 
The story is told by a friend of Randolph’s nephew: 


When I was a boy I visited at Roanoke. The 
house was completely environed by trees and 
underwood, and seemed to be in a dense virgin 
forest. Mr. Randolph would not permit even a 
switch to be cut near the house. 

Without being aware of this, one day I com- 
mitted a serious trespass. My friend Tudor and 
I were roving about, when I, geolving a straight 
young hickory about an inch thick, felled it. 

Tudor said his uncle would be very angry, 
immediately went and informed him what I 
ignorantly done, and a my uogret. 

Mr. Randolph took the stick and looked _pen- 
sively at it as if commiserating its fate. Then, 
gazing at me, he said: 

*T would not have had this done for fifty 
Spanish-milled dollars!” 

I had seventy-five cents and had entertained 
some idea of offering it, but when I heard about 
the fifty dollars I was afraid of insulting him by 
such meager compensation. 

“Did you want this for a cane?” asked Mr. 


sol 
had 


Randolph. 

“No, sir.” 

“No, you are not old enough to need a cane. 
Did you want it for any particular purpose ?” 


“No, sir. I only saw that it was a pretty stick 
and thought I’d cut it.” 

“We can be justified in taking animal life only 
to furnish food or to remove a hurtful object. We 
cannot be justified in taking even vegetable life 
without some useful object in view. Now, God 
Almighty planted this thing, and you have killed 
it without any adequate object. It would have 
grown into a large nut tree and furnished food for 
many squirrels. I hope and believe you will never 
do so again.” 

“Never, sir, never!” I cried. 

He put the stick into a corner, and I escaped to 
Tudor. It was some time before I could cut a 
switch or po tees without feeling I was doing 
some sort of violence to the vegetable kingdom. 
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A GRATEFUL PEOPLE. 


he Chinese are a highly appreciative people, 
T who show their appreciation by the lavish 

bestowal of gifts. An American merchant 
tells, in the New York Sun, of his experiences 
with these generous givers. It is not only the 
wealthy merchant class, he says, who send pres- 
ents to their white-skinned friends. The most 
lowly Chinese send gifts to the American and 
European friends whom they cherish. The mer- 
chant cites a little incident in support of his state- 
ment. 


Some nineteen years ago, at the house of a 
Chinese friend in Shanghai, a very sumptuous 
house, a bright Chinese lad was delegated to wait 
on me, and a top-notch valet he was. I took a 
genuine liking to him, and praised him often. He 
received m raises in smiling silence, but he 
never forgot them. 

On the Christmas Sotowing my return to Amer- 
ica, among the many rich gi ts which reached me 
from China was this boy’s present—some tea, 
some joss-sticks, a jar of conserved ginger, a few 
little, inexpensive Chinese images. 

Little boxes of this sort reached me every Christ- 
mas, although I did not see the boy again for ten 

ears. Then the gifts began to grow richer, and I 
ound that he had gone into business. Nine years 
ago I saw him in Shanghai, and he was prospering 
remarkably. 

I’ve seen him every year since. He has fifty 
servants in his house—or I should say palace. He 
is a millionaire. He treats me as if I were a 
prince. The honors he heaps on me are over- 
whelming. I dare not protest; that would be the 
height of discourtesy. He never tells me why he 
does all these things forme. The Chinese are not 
outwardly emotional. 

His Christmas gift for 1907 was a piece of the 
highest class of art in jade. It perry, 2 per- 
haps several years of work of a first-rate Chinese 
jade-carver. 

Grateful, the Chinese? Why, once my wife be- 
friended a Chinese dock coolie in Hongkong, who 
was i ill treated by a British soldier. Shortly 
afterward my wife was taken ill. Just one hour 
after she was taken to the hospital there came to 
her the most magnificent box of flowers I ever 
saw, sent to her by that dock laborer. The flowers 
represented, probably, all his own savings, besides 
| a collection he had taken up among other dock 
coolies. How he knew my wife was taken to the 
hospital I never found out. 

Oh, yes, the Chinese are 
kind, and fine, and big-hea: 
knew it; but it doesn’t. 


Spepeet grant and 
d, if the world only 
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A LUCKY SHOT. 


unters and naturalists alike remark on the 
H similarity of the lion and the domestic cat 

when they are preparing for the final rush 
on their prey. Mr. F. C. Selous, during a hunting 
trip in Africa, came near riding over a lion, an 
experience which he describes in “African Nature 
Notes and Reminiscences,” and which also leads 
him to comment upon the great beast’s likeness 
to other members of the cat tribe. 


I once galloped almost on to a lion lying flat on 
the ground in grass only about a foot in height 
before I saw it. When I at last made it out, I 
was directly in front of, and probably less than 
twenty yards away from it. 

As I pulled my horse in, this lion had its head 
pressed down on its outstretched paws, and its 
eyes were fixed on me. Had I ridden by, it would 
——— never have moved until I had got out of 
) 


ght. 

As I raised my rifie and looked down the barrel 
to align the sights upon its head, I saw the black 
tuft of hair at the end of its tail flicked Hghtly 
from side to side, and the fore paws, that had been 
stretched out straight beyond its nose, drawn 
slowly under its breast, without its head or body 
being perceptibly raised. 

I Knew the lion was on the very point of char- 
ging, but my horse kept breathing hard, and I could 








not get my sight steadily fixed below its eyes. 
Then, just as I saw the crouching beast’s hind 
quarters ppoving seatly from side to side, I fired, 
and luckily my bullet struck it just between the 
eyes, and, crashing into its brain, killed it in- 
s' a so that it never moved, but still lay 
crouc ving on the ground, struck dead at the very 
last moment before starting on its charge. 

Since that time I have on several occasions 
watched a cat when stalking a bird go through 
every movement made by that lion—the same 
involuntary twitching of just the end of the tail, 
the same —= of the fore paws beneath the 
chest, and then the wavy movement of the loins 
just before the final rush. 
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nto the silken, sandal-scented room 
The fresh, cool dawn through purple curtains 
crept : 
To where the Sultan lay in fragrant gloom 
And listened, silent, while his anger slept. 


For softly, clearly, like a silver bell, 
A low, sweet voice, with wondrous charm and 
change, 
Held his sad soul, by some delicious spell, 
In far-off realms where all was new and strange. 


A thousand morns that silver voice arose 
From those rich lips his own so close beside ; 

He waited, breathless, for each happy close, 
And as he listened all his anger died. 


And in all lands to-day the tales she told, 
Rich-robed in all the splendor of the East, 

Before youth’s eyes their magic scenes unfold— 
Her spell still potent though her voice has ceased. 
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GOOD HARD WORK. 


he nice old gentleman stood on the back 

porch with his hands in his pockets, watch- 

ing the little boy, who was industriously 
raking up the back yard, piling the litter into a 
bushel basket, and from time to time staggering 
out into the alley with it. Another little boy came 
to the fence and looked on for a minute or two, 
and then proposed a game of marbles; but the 
worker only shook his head and went on raking, 
whereupon the tempter departed. The nice old 
gentleman chuckled. The conversation is reported 
by the Chicago News. 

“That’s the way I like to see you doing,” he 
said. “It makes me pera of our relationship. 
Nothing like hard work, is there, pn Al 

The little boy straightened up and panted. “No, 
i he replied, but with no enthusiasm in his 


one. 

“Don’t you like it?” asked the old gentleman. 

“Not very well,” admitted the little boy. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said the nice old gentle- 
man. ‘ ory glad to hear it, indeed. Anybody 
will do the thing he likes to do, but it takes char- 
acter, sterling moral fiber, to peg away at some- 


thing that’s distasteful. 

“Yes, I seem to divine ng J thoughts intuitively. 
You get the rake and the basket and ay wor 
like a little nailer. That’s the kind of that’s 
worth while. I never saw such application. I 
shouldn’t wonder if you had the whole thing done 
by the time father gets home. Won’t he sur- 
= aa and pleased when he sees what his little 

ohnny has done?” 

“He said he’d give me a quarter if I got it all 
done 7 the time he got home,” said the little boy. 

“He did?” asked the nice old gentleman. “Well, 
do you know, I half-suspected something of that 
sort. hope hough, that you would have done 
it, anyway. ‘You don’t need the prospect of a 
reward to do your duty, do you. Johnny?” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied the little boy. 

“How very strange!” said the nice old gentle- 
man. “I’m surprised! Who ever heard of such 
a thing as that?” 

“Won’t you rake a little while, granper?” asked 
the little boy. 

“Johnny,” said the nice old 
fully, “don’t you know that 
leg a9 





a, reproach- 
*ve got a bone in my 
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THE SPIDER-WEB FALLACY. 


mong the many fallacies connected with “first 
aids” to the injured is one that it is good to 
use cobwebs to stop a cut from bleeding. 
One may thus stop bleeding, but the last state of 
the man who was losing blood will probably be 
worse than the first, for, declares Professor Ack- 
ermann, in his book on “Popular Fallacies,” one 
could searcely get anything more likely to cause 
blood-poisoning or other disease than the dirt 
with which cobwebs are infested. He quotes 
several instances of the harm done by following 
this spider-web fallacy. 

As a small child happened to cut its finger with 
a sharp penknife, its father endeavored to stop 
the bleeding of the wound by binding it up with 
cobwebs, a practise which would be more honored 
in the breach than the observance, for nearly a 
month later the child developed typical symptoms 
of tetanus, or lockjaw. It was proved beyond 
doubt that the spider’s web was responsible for 
the mischief. 

The dressing of wounds with salt or tobacco is 
equally wrong. These fallacies become so estab- 
lished as to have the weight of truth with many 
persons, but are not to treated seriously, 
although “to unlearn is harder than to learn,’ 
even with rem who know that in emergencies 
of this kind cleanliness is of the first importance. 
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WORST OF ALL. 


r. Lane, Mr. Hobart and Mr. Meek had been 
M off fishing the day before. They had gone 
unexpectedly, from the post-office where 
they met, and neither Mrs. Lane, Mrs. Hobart 
nor Mrs. Meek had been informed of their where- 
abouts until nightfall. “And it did beat all what 
poor luck we’d had!” said Mr. Lane, when the 
three friends met the next day. 
“T tried to explain to Sadie that we kep’ 


staying 
in the hopes of fetching home somethin hai 
would show why we’d stayed, but she said we’d 


acted like a parcel o’ by and it would be 
one while before she’d have a hot . le pie for 
he ran me 


my dinner again, and dumplings. 
up-hill and down, I tell ye!” 
“Maria spoke of my clothes,” said Mr. Hobart, 
forlornly. “She pointed out the way the dam 
ness had cockled that coat I had on. She said 
*twouldn’t ever be the same again, and if I knew 
of anybody that was going to spend summer days 
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heating great irons and pressing out clothes for a 
man like me, she didn’t!’ 

‘“*Marthy never said a word,” said Mr. Meek, as 
the other two men turned him, but as they 
remarked with one accord, “‘That’s the kind of 
wife to have!”’ Mr. Meek looked much depressed. 

“The only trouble is,” he added, “she hasn't 
spoken yet, and I don’t know when she will.” 
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THE SALAD, NOT THE HOSTESS. 


he wife of Thomas Hood, the English author, 

is described by one of their friends as a 

most amiable woman, of excellent manners, 

and full of humor and goodness. Walter Jerrold, 

in his biography of Hood, quotes from a letter a 
description of an evening party at Mrs. Hood’s: 


True to his humorous nature, Mr. Hood loved to 
tease his wife with jokes and whimsical accusa- 
tions, which were responded to only by “Hood, 
Hood, how can you run on so?” 

“Perhaps you don’t know,” said he, “that Jane’s 
besetting weakness is a desire to appear in print 
and be thought a Blue.” 

Mrs. H answered, laughingly, ‘““Hood does 
not know one kind of material from another. He 
thinks this dress is blue print.” On looking at it, 
I saw it was a very pretty blue silk. 

The evening was concluded by a supper, one of 
those elegant social repasts which Flemish artists 
delight to paint, so fresh the fruit, so gg Fg 
viands, and all so exquisitely arranged. irs. 
Hood has frequently smiled when I complimente: 
her on setting out “picture suppers.” This was 
truly one. 

Charles Lamb oddly walked round the table, 
looking closely at any dish that struck his fancy 
before he would decide where to sit, telling Mrs. 
Hood that he should by that means know how to 
select some dish that was difficult to carve, and 
take the trouble off her hands. Accordingly, 
having jested in this manner, he placed himself, 
with great deliberation, before a lobster salad, ob 
— was the thing. : 

Mr. Hood, with inexpressible gravity, but his 
mouth twitching with smiles, sang his own comic 
cong, “i ng go to France be sure you learn 
the Lingo,” his pensive manner and feeble voice 
making it doubly ludicrous. 

Mr. Lamb, on being pressed to sing, excused 
himself in his own peculiar manner, but offered to 
pronounce a Latin a instead. This was 
accepted, and he accordingly stammered forth a 


long stream of Latin words, among which, as the 
name of Mrs. Hood frequently occurred, we ladies 
thought it in praise of her. On inquiring of a gen- 
tleman who sat next me whether Mr. Lamb was 
praising Mrs. Hood, he informed me that was by 
no means the case, the eulogium being on the 
lobster salad. 
® 
A “FUNCTION.” 

t would spoil a good story to suggest that the 
young woman of whom a Kansas paper tells 
may have had a sense of humor. In thie 

absence of the regular reporter, the editor sent 
the young woman who writes the society news to 
report a fire in a remote part of the city. This is 
what the young woman turned in: 

Quite a number of ey in this part of the city 
attended a fire last night at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Blank in Thirteenth Street. Some, 
it is said, went in carriages and buggies, but a 
majority walked. 

he alarm was sounded about half past nine, 
and many who attended the fire had just returned 
from church, ay they were already 
dressed for the occasion. 


Mr. Blank was not at home, being out of the 
city on business, hence the affair will be a sur- 

rise to him when he returns. Mrs. Blank wore a 
om percale kimono and had her hair done up in 
kid curlers. 

The firemen responded readily and worked 
heroically to subdue the flames. Most of them 
were young and fairly good-looking. They were 
dressed in oilcloth coats, cut short, with trousers 
to match. Their hat brims were narrow in front 
and broad behind, and drooped in the rear. The 
chief’s hat was ornamented with an octagonal 
brass spike which stuck up above his head like a 
horn, giving him the appearance of a unicorn. 

When the flames broke out through the second 
gery and cast a lurid hue over the surrounding 
buildings, the view was one never to be forgotten. 

At a late hour the sightseers went home, and all 
felt they had _ an evening full of interest 


and excitemen 

| filled with water, in which there is a single 
goldfish, Hanging on the outside of the tank 

is a placard, which contains the following answers 

to questions which the proprietor of the shop had 

got tired of replying to by word of mouth: 


This is a goldfish. 
It is alive. 
There is only one of it. 
We got it from a boy. 
We do not know where the boy got it. 
It has never died. 
We feed it whenever we want to. 
It eats what we give it. 
That is water it is in. 
We get the water out of a well. 
We do not know how old it is. 
We have had it ever since we got it. 
We have had more, but have not got them now. 
If it sleeps we do not know it. 
We change the water as often as we want to. 
We do not know how long it will live. 
We do not miss the water it drinks. 
We do not know how large it will grow. 
We can catch it, but do not want to. 
When we pet too much water in the tank we 
take part of it out. 
This is all we know about it. 
It is not for sale. 


ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
n a bookstore in Georgia stands a glass tank 
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TELEPHONE MANNERS. 


© telephones lead to politeness or othe:- 

wise? When they first came into use thc 

answer to this question would have bev! 
emphatically in the negative, but now that the) 
are almost universally prevalent, an era of gou'l 
manners and “thank you’s” seems to be in fi!!! 
swing. In some communities it is not even pP.> 
sible to quarrel over the telephone, although t!ic 
two women who took part in the following co. 
versation came near it: 


“Hello! Is this Mrs. Weston?” 
“Ves. ” 


“This is your next-door neighbor, Mrs. Liw- 
rence. I thought you might be interested to kno 
that at the present moment your son Thomas '> 
sitting on one of the sheets which is bleaching ©! 
my lawn, and is building a large pile of mud on i! 

‘Oh, thank you, Mrs. Lawrence!” exclaimed 
the mother. “And may I return the favor |} 
informing you that your setter Rab has just root! 
up my two new rose-bushes, and that he seem» (0 
be chewing the buds?” 

“Oh, indeed! Thank you! Good-by!” 

“Not at all. Thank you! Good-by!” 
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THE LOST BIG BROTHER. 


By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


rom the very first hour in their new home Albert 
F Randolph was more interested in the speaking-tube 

than in anything else. When one is five years old, and 
has lived all one’s life in the country, it is a great change 
to move into apartments; and every one of the Randolph 
children, even Leon, the big brother that Albert lost, was 
full of excited interest. 

Albert moved a chair into the hall and spent most of his 
time standing on it, talking down the tube. When the bell 
rang, he was always the first to call down, ‘‘Who is it, 
please ?’’ 

Listening at the tube, he could hear a voice answer, 
‘*Express,’’ or, ‘‘Is your mother at home ?’’ 

Then he would call, ‘‘Walk in, please!’’ and push the 
electric button on the wall by the tube. In some strange 
way, pushing the button drew the spring-lock in the lower 
outside door. The door, away down three long flights of 
stairs, opened on the street, where some one stood waiting 
to be let in. Still listening, Albert could hear the door shut 
again, and hear footsteps coming up the marble stairs. 
Then he would run out into the main hall to meet the 
visitor. Answering that bell was the most fascinating thing 
that Albert ever had done. 

The day after they moved, Leon invited Albert to go to 
walk with him. ~ 

In the park the boys soon came to the borders of a large 
pond, where ducks and geese were eating bread-crumbs thrown 
out by two girls standing on a little rustic bridge. Leon sat 
down on a settee close by, pulled a book from his pocket, and 
began to read. Albert watched the feeding for a long time, 
but kept thinking of the speaking-tube, and wondering who 
would answer the bell while he was away. 

“*T want to go home,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘Let’s go back and 
call up the tube.’’ 

“Oh, no, not yet. Why, we want to go on and see more of 
the park.’’ 

**T don’t,’’ said Albert. ‘‘I want to go home and ring the 
bell. Letmegoalone. Iknowthe way. Yougo right down 
to the end of this path, then rightwards till you come to the 
arch; then you go out, and you can see the electrics on the 
avenue, and our house is right by the corner.’’ 

That sounded right, but Leon, reading, did not see that when 
Albert said ‘‘rightwards’’ he waved his left hand. ‘Be 
careful when you cross the street,’’ said Leon, ‘‘and don’t get 
run over.’’ 

“*Course not—I’m big enough !’’ said Albert. 

When the boys had been out about an hour, the door-bell 
rang again. Mrs. Randolph listened. ‘‘Hello!’’ called Leon. 
“‘What is Albert doing ?’’ 

‘*He has gone out to walk with his big brother. I expect 
him back soon,’’ called mama. She laughed, for she thought 
that Albert was down there, listening. 

About fifteen minutes later the bell rang again. 
come yet?’’ called Leon. 

‘Not yet. You might come up and wait for him,’’ said 
mama. 

Some time later, when Leon called up the third time, mama 
thought his voice sounded as if he were frightened, and she 
called, ‘‘Why, Leon, isn’t Albert with you? I thought you 
were playing. Come up.”’ 

Leon came running up, and explained, adding that he 
had been back to the park three times, and up and down 
= avenue both ways, but that he could not find Albert any- 
where, 

““You go down street and I’ll go up,”’ said mama, hastily 
putting on her hat. ‘‘Ask the first policeman you meet where 
the nearest police-station is, and go there to look for Albert. 
- do the same, and we’ll probably find him one side or the 
other.’” 

_ “Why, mama, Albert wouldn’t get arrested!’ cried Leon, 
in distress. 

“Oh, no, but in a city they always send lost children to a 
police-station,’’ explained mama. 

When Albert reached the end of the path, he looked back 
and waved his hand toward Leon, who was reading, then 
turned confidently in the wrong direction. The path was 
winding, there were several forks he did not remember, and 
the arch was not to be found. 
to Leon, turned completely round, and started. He soon found 
% pond, a little bridge, and ducks and geese; there was a 
Settee, too, but no big brother. A great lump swelled in 
Albert’s throat. Leon must be lost! What would mama say? 
O dear, O dear ! 

Down the path Albert hurried, this way and that way, until 
he came out where he could see electrics on a busy street. 
He walked up and down, but could not find any row of houses 


‘*Has Albert 





At last he decided to go back | 
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Said Fido, ‘‘ If they’d only see 

How much easier digging would be 

If they got on all fours 

And scratched with their paws, 

I'm sure they would do just like me.” 








DIGGING IN THE SAND. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


I am digging, digging, digging just as fast as I can, 
I am digging in the sand by the sea, 
For I think that down below 
Where the palms and lions grow 
A little boy is digging up to me! 


He is digging, digging, digging just as fast as he can, 
He is digging in the desert hot and dry, 
And if he doesn't stop 
While I work at the top, 
We shali tunnel through the world, he and I! 


I am digging, digging, digging, and the sun is nearly 
set, 
I am digging, but the bell has rung for tea. 
Oh, suppose while I'm away 
The waves come up to play, 
They often do, how dreadful that would be! 


I am digging, digging, digging, and I'm hungry as 
can be, > 
But I must fill the hole before | go, 
For the waves are creeping near, 
And I have a dreadful fear 
Lest they should catch the little boy below! 


— 


without stores, and, oh, what was the right number? 
were not nearly right, he was sure. 


These 
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Some time later a policeman on Harvard Bridge found a tear- | 


ful small boy rubbing his eyes and looking about in wonder 
and despair. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ he asked. ‘‘Are you 
lost ?”’ 

“Oh, no!’ answered Albert, trying not tocry. ‘‘I’m right 
here, but my big brother’s lost. He was on a settee in the 
park, and I went back and he was gone.’’ 

**Where do you live?’’ 

‘‘Right by a corner, where there’s an electric bell and a 
speaking-tube, but I don’t remember the number, and I—I’m 
afraid the house is lost, too, for I can’t find it.’’ 

‘*Well, come up here to Boylston Street, and we’ll stand 











on the corner, and see if we can’t find the lost brother, 
and perhaps he can find the house. If he doesn’t come 
along pretty soon, we’ll go into the station and see if he’s 
been brought in there. We'll find him all right, don’t 
worry.”’ 

They had not been standing on the corner long when the 
policeman saw a big boy hurrying toward them, smiling 
joyously as he recognized the little one. Albert did not see 
Leon until the policeman said, ‘‘Here, who’s this coming 
now ?”’ 

Albert turned, then dashed out into the street toward Leon, 
right in front of an automobile. Leon and the policeman 
both rushed after him, and met so squarely that all three 
narrowly escaped being run over. The auto swerved sharply 
and just barely missed them, then sped on its way, tooting 
furiously. 

**O Leon, Leon!’’ shouted Albert. ‘‘I’m so glad we've 
found you! But you'll have to be more careful next time 
you go anywhere, for if you got lost when I wasn’t with 
you, there wouldn’t be any one to tell the policeman, and it 


vw? 


might be pretty serious, Leon! 
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PUZZLES. 


1. CONNECTED SQUARE-WORDS., 

Upper Left Square. Ahymn. A noted Roman name. 
viate. A South American plain. The highest city official 

Upper Right Square. Part of a church. A band of ruffians. 
An east Indian root. A fool. Signs in music. 

Center Square. A dog’s name. A tropical fruit. 
An occurrence. Slits or tears. 

Lower Left Square. 
A species of nut. Todecree. Raves. 

Lower Right Square. Disgrace. A refuge. 
change into another thing. To go in. 


2. ENIGMA. 
My 1456 upon the fickle moon depends; 
My 9837 seek to destroy with vicious ends, 
To bring a loathsome 2111210 to me. 
My 13 is the third in a famous list; 
My 14 is first where fraud is hissed. 
My whole a fateful day to all, 
It marked the time of Czesar’s fall. 


3. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Add a letter and change shelter into to run away; a mass of 
stone into a dress; to court into cross threads; to perch into to 
separate ; to fasten into to crowd; a beam into a fight; a medley 
into a page; a body of water into a scale; to allow into departed ; 

to change into to hesitate ; to finish into to ward off; to loiter into 

a flat stone ; an exclamation into a musical pipe; an animal intoto 

on: off; a head covering into a handle ; light into a supernatural 

cing; to consume into an exploit; a fold into to move as wings; 

a ridge into to furnish with feathers; a drunkard into tender; a 

clumsy fellow into to mock; lighted into to flutter; part of the 

face into a drink; part of the ody into to till; modern into to 
praise falsely ; to recline into animation ; ancient into to envelop ; 

n small brook into a ruffle; have eaten into destiny; a meadow 

into part of a book; a song into to skin; to bring low into a blos- 
som; an animal into a float; saturated into the woof; a piece of 
timber into to beat; a greasy liquid into to defeat; proper into 
terror; a Turkish ruler into to dare. 





> 


Toalle- 


A shrew. 
An enclosure for fights. 


A wax candle. 


Toturn away. 


4. CHARADE. 
My first an animal loved world over; 
J ly second a childlike ery ; 
My third an insect or a cover; 
Then an arrogant person descry. 
5. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in acre, but not in field ; 
My second is in armor, but not in shield; 
My third is in bale, and also in hay; 
My fourth is in October, but not in May; 
My fifth is in hive, but not in bee ; 
My sixth is in notice, but not in see; 
My seventh is in horse and also in rider; 
My whole did Minerva change to a spider. 
6. AT THE ARTIST’S CONGRESS, 

The following artists were present; who were they? 

The artist who drew a perfect circle with one sweep of his arm. 
The artist of whom it was said, “That man paints with pommes 
flesh.” The artist who, with a mallet, broke Michelangelo’s 
nose, because that young sculptor ridiculed his work. The artist, 
in whose famous picture of “Saint Michael and the Devil,” the devil’s 
face is alikeness of a Pope of Rome. “Slovenly Tom.” The artist 
whose frescoed dome has been likened to “a fricassee of frogs.” 
The artist of whom Guido said, “The fellow mixes blood with his 
colors.” The artist whose famous unfinished picture was sus- 
pended over his bier as a final trophy of his genius. ‘The Shake- 
speare of Painting.” The Flemish brothers to whom the invention 

oil-painting is attributed. The artist who made the statue of 
the Republic for the World’s Fair. “The Recluse of Fontaine- 
bleau.” The artist who was as great as engineer, musician and 
inventor, as painter. He whose famous picture has been likened 
to “a huge giblet pie.” The most famous Dutch painter of animals. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Bat, lion, bear, flamingo, tiger, gnu, eel, fox, mastiff, sheep, 
ant-eater, ibex, tapir, cow, camel, elephant, leopard, salmon. 

2. The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
Longfellow. 
. Penned, N, is—‘Pendennis.” All of a twist—‘‘Oliver Twist.” 
. Carthage, car, cart, art, hag, age—Carthage. 
Sprig, prig, rig. 

6. Lute, flute; able, fable; allow, fallow; ear, fear; ill, fill; lax, 
flax; ace, face; eel, feel; lame, flame; stile, stifle; lie, lief; lint, 
flint; act, fact; east, feast; law, flaw; low, flow; ail, fail; lank, 
flank ; rail, frail; risk, frisk; lea, flea; air, fair; etch, fetch; ire, 
fire; ore, fore; all, fall. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











he National Democratic Conven- 
tion at Denver, July 7th to 10th, nomi- 
nated for President William Jennings Bryan of 
Nebraska. ‘The convention welcomed the first 
mention of Mr. Bryan’s name with a demon- 
stration which lasted an hour and a half. The 
nomination was made on the first ballot. Mr. 
— Bryan received 892% 
votes; Judge Gray of 
Delaware, who had refused 
to allow his name to be 
used, 5914; and Governor 
Johnson of Minnesota, 46 ; 
and 8 delegates were absent 
or not voting. The nomi- 
nation was made unani- 
mous. Mr. Bryan was a 
| member of Congress from 
W. J. BRAN. || the 1st Nebraska district 
—— =! 1891-5. He was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President in 1896, and 
received 176 electoral votes to 271 for Mr. Me- 
Kinley. In 1900 he was again nominated for 
President by the Democratic, Populist and 
—__. Silver Republican conven- 
CoPva'T, ‘08, w. FAWCETT | tions, but was again de- 
|| feated, and received 155 
|| electoral votes, against 292 
|| for Mr. McKinley. 
& 
or Vice-President, 
the convention nomi- 
nated John Worth Kern 
of Indiana by acclamation. 
Mr. Kern is a lawyer, and 
has long been a leader of 
~ his party in his state. He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for Governor 
of Indiana in 1900, and again in 1904, and 
received the vote of his party for United States 
Senator in 1905. He is 58 years old. 


* 


he Platform declares for the modification 

of the present law relating to injunctions, 
and against the issue of injunctions in industrial 
cases when they would not be issued if no 
industrial dispute were involved. It calls for 
the immediate free-listing of wood-pulp and 
print paper, and for such revision of the tariff 
as may be necessary to restore it to a revenue 
basis. It calls for and promises publicity of 
campaign contributions ; favors the enforcement 
of existing laws and the enactment of new laws 
for the regulation of railways; demands the 
restraint of the trusts by new legislation; 
pledges the adoption of such rules as shall 
make the House of Representatives again a 
deliberative body ; favors the issue of emergency 
currency controlled by the Federal government, 
and lent to national and state banks on adequate 
security ; and opposes the admission of Asiatic 
immigrants. ® 














coe Nominations.—The Prohi- 
bition National Convention, in session at 
Columbus, Ohio, July 16th, nominated for 
President Eugene W. Chafin of Chicago, and 
for Vice-President Prof. Aaron 8. Watkins of 
Ohio. Both the nominees are also candidates 
for governor in their respective states on the 
Prohibition ticket. e 


he Standard Oil Case.—The United 

States Circuit Court of Appeals has reversed 
the decision of Judge Landis in the case of the 
government against the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana, in which a fine of $29,240,000 was 
imposed. When this record closed, the text of 
the decision had not been published. 


& 


ecent Deaths.—Joel Chandler Harris, 
for many years an editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, and author of ‘‘Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and His Sayings,’’ and other 
negro dialect stories, verses and folk -lore 
sketches which have been 
widely popular, died July 
3d, in his 60th year. 
Murat Halstead, for 
more than 50 years a 
newspaper editor and mag- 
azine contributor, and for 
a large part of that period 
editor of the Cincinnati 

| Commercial and Com- 
| mercial - Gazette, died 
July 2d, in his 79th year. 
——Rear-Admiral Charles 
Mitchell Thomas (retired), who commanded the 
second squadron of the battle-ship fleet in the 
cruise round Cape Horn, and succeeded Admiral 
Evans for a few days in command of the whole 
fleet, died suddenly July 3d, aged nearly 62. 
—-George Sherman Batcheller, judge of the 
international tribunal of Egypt, and formerly 
lirst assistant secretary of the U nited States Treas- 
ury, died July 2d, aged 72.——Rt. Rev. Henry 
Codman Potter, Protestant Episcopal bishop of 
the diocese of New York since 1887, died July 
2ist, aged 74. Bishop Potter was distinguished 
both as a preacher and scholar and as an 
administrator, and took an active interest in 
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public questions and philanthropic movements. | 
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For the Vacation Season. 


AMP LIFE is considered by many one of the most 
delightful of summer recreations. The Wall Tents 
offered are particularly adapted for camping purposes. The 
material is 8-oz. duck, and the price includes poles and pins 
complete. Sent by freight or express at receiver's expense. 








We ship Western orders from Chicago, Ill.; Eastern orders from Boston, Mass. 





WALL TENTS. 


Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. Shipping Weight. 


7 =z 9 fee 7 feet. 3 feet. $6.00. 40 lbs. 
7 x 9% feet. 7 feet. 3 feet. 7.00. 45 lbs. 
9% x12 feet. 71% feet. 3 feet. 12.00. ‘55 lbs. 


TENT FLYS. The regular Tent Fly, while not a necessity, will be found useful. 
In stormy and rainy weather it is a great protection, and in the heat of summer it 
serves as an air shaft. We can supply Flys made of 8-o0z. duck at one-half the price 
of the corresponding size tent. The shipping weight is about 15 lbs. 


The Premo Junior Camera. 


This new Premo is suitable for chil- 
dren, young people, or the older mem- 
bers of the family. It is a Camera 
that will perpetuate in tangible form 
many happy memories. It offers to all 
an interesting and delightful recreation. 


The Premo Junior takes a picture 
21%4x3% inches. Its operation is very 
simple. Open the back, drop in Premo 
Film Pack, close the back, and Camera 
is loaded in daylight. No focusing— 
just point the Camera at any object, 
press the button, and the . exposure 
is made. There are twelve films in 
each film pack. When one has been 
exposed, pull out a black paper and you 
are ready for the next exposure. 





The Premo Junior has nickel-plated 
trimmings, a horizontal and vertical finder, two tripod screws, and a time and 
instantaneous shutter. It is of convenient size, 534 x 4% x3 inches, and weighs 10 
ounces. Our offer does not include film pack. This will be included for 4oc. extra. 


THE OF; F; E. R. The Premo Junior Camera given only to Companion sub- 


scribers for one new subscription and 70 cents extra. 
Price $2.00. We require 18 cents additional for postage if sent by mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY :: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Every_sufferer gets hel 
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Mfg. 
The Hayes Bulletin for 
Hay-Fever and Asthma cured tostay cured, Ast for 


Address P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


90. THE BIGGEST OFFER YET! a 0 a 


ont at 
-CA 
FINEST Fre Fs Ss 8.7: GREATEST TT ERIAN CITIES 
‘Ail different. Regular price 60 cents. Special intro- 
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story price 10 cents while they last. WRITE Now. 
Vier u OK CARD CO., 202 Broadway, New York, Dept. 6. 
Wanted to learn telegra- 

YOUNG MEN Pou — i 

—— 

enseslow. School 36 
Toare a. Connected pe Bt railroad. on free. 
INE’S SCHOOL 0) is. 





Write to- _~ 


Mated pair tooo 
kissing.— 
From eggs = Book, 
. squabs 

weeks. HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQuaBS. 


PLYMOUEE ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


‘AMPS! Boys make money during bern a. 
ing in ay ke We help you—oar 8 pat 
asstd. fine, y odd, incl. i. Hales, New "4, 
fi used, worth 


st: ns, treef “Agta. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





1000 

ste. - only lb5c. 
4c., Free! foam, lists, coupons 
and. 50%. E. J.8 Schuster Co., Dept. 9, 








FREE HOMES In the = tea 


CENTRAL ‘CANADA. 


Every Boy of 18 can own a farm of 160 acres. Every 
Father can insure His Boys’ future. 





W. D. SCOTT, Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


MADE TO MEASURE BY HAND. 
This is why we are so successful in relieving Vari- 
cose Veins, Weak Knees, Weak Ankles, 


me Joints, ete., with our 
Seamless 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


No stock sizes—individual fit. 
Immediate relief. Many 
ermanent cures. Direct 
rom the looms, manufac- 
turer’s prices. 00k about 
varicose veins, free. 


Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 














A competency in | especially when photographed, 
a few years. For all particulars (sent free) write to | 


















BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN'S 


A Positive Relter= 


om For mm 





Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 
lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. N.J. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL 


——- iS, Water Wir 
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GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 

A person weighing from 50 to aso Ibs. can float on them with- 
out an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's water- 
wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you 
are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source 
of amusement nothing — equal. Easily adj — Take no 
more room than a et-handkerchief. Sold by Dry-goods, 
Sporting - goods, F ce Hardware and General os 
‘ . Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y 
AD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 2D, NL a. 

. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 

Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Boys wanted to act as iberal inducements 








offered. Send for particulars. 


















EXTRACT 


“The Standard for Sixty Years” 
Nothing else so quickly affords relief 
from sunburn, insect bites, chafing, etc. 
Refuseall substitutes. The genuine 
is sold only in original sealed bottles. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, New York. 




















A manly boy has a natural 


desire for shooting. 


UMC Cartridges 


have been preferred and used by, 
American boys, and men as well, 
throughout our whole country. 


Improve your scores by target 
practise — with UMC cartridges. 
Write us for free targets. 

The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Agency, 313 Broadway, New York. 


























NATURE @ SCIENCE 











| 5 pena of Steel.—English technical 
journals quote with approval the recently 
announced conclusions of Mr. John H. Heck 
concerning the durability of mild steel in actual 
service in machinery, ships, and so forth. This 
is a question which is not settled by the pre- 
liminary tests of strength. Mr. Heck shows 
that nearly all the failures of steel occur very 
early in its history. Ifa plate, or bar, of mild 
steel lasts for a year in service, it may be 
trusted to last for many years. The most in- 
jurious thing is continual bending backward 
and forward, as in what is called the ‘‘panting”’ 
of a boiler end. As London Engineering puts 
it, steel has a somewhat ‘‘tumultuous youth,’’ 
but ‘‘in middle age it is trustworthy, and in 
old age beyond reproach.’’ In regard to corro- 
sion, there is difference of opinion, some holding 
| that steel corrodes more readily than iron. 


& 


he Andromeda Nebula.—One of the 
most astonishing objects in the heavens, 
is the great 
nebula in the constellation Andromeda, which 
is visible as a misty speck to the naked eye. 
It has long puzzled astronomers, because while 
its structure—a series of vast rings surrounding 
a central mass—suggests a gaseous constitution, 
its spectrum is contin- 
uous, resembling that 
ofthe sun. It has been 
suggested that it may 
be composed of stars 
constituting a universe 
external to ours. Re- 
cent studies of its paral- 
lax, however, indicate 
that it is nearer to us 
than some of the well- 
known stars, such as 
Capella, and Mr. J. 
Ellard Gore, the English astronomer, points out 
that if the Andromeda nebula were assumed to 





be an external universe, having a diameter com- | 
| and felt like a new being, headache spells entirely 


parable with that of the Milky Way, its mass 
would be forty million million million times 
the mass of the sun. ‘This is regarded as in- 
credible, and so may be taken as an additional 
argument in favor of the view that this nebula 
is a member of our system. 
@ 
eserved by a Mammoth. — Nothing 
more extraordinary has occurred in connec- 
tion with the remains of mammoths found in 
northeastern Siberia than the recently an- 
nounced discovery of one of these extinct ani- 
mals containing in its food relics of a form of 
vegetation hitherto unknown to science. The 
Russian government is sending a scientific com- 
mission to investigate this discovery, and to 
fetch the skeleton of the animal to the museum 
in St. Petersburg. ® 


wis Cotton in Jamaica.—Mr. 0. F. Cook 
of the Department of Agriculture reports 
that cotton, of a primitive type, collected by 
Prof. N. L. Britton and Mr. William Harris in 
coastal thickets in the extreme southern part of 
Jamaica, seems to be undoubtedly a wild plant. 
It resembles a type of cotton which grows wild 
on the Florida Keys. The interest of the dis- 
covery lies largely in the suggestion of Professor 
Britton that this cotton may prove very valuable 
for breeding purposes, since it furnishes a new 
point of departure. The existence of wild 
cotton in Jamaica has been affirmed before, but 
the evidence hitherto has not been convincing. 
& 

wer from the Mines.—A central plant 

of 8,000 horse-power is about to be erected 
in the midst of the bituminous coal-fields of 
Indiana. It is believed that a large saving of 
expense, especially for transportation of coal, 


can thus be effected. It is intended to distribute | 
the power over a wide territory direct from the | 


mouth of the mines. The distance from the 
plant to Indianapolis will be about 100 miles. 
This will involve a small loss of power in trans- 
mission, requiring, according to the calculation, 
an increase of about 10 per cent. in the amount 
of coal consumed above what it would be if the 
coal were burned at the points where the power 
is used. But the saving in other respects is 
expected to much more than counterbalance this 
slight disadvantage. ® 


Re» Glass.—In his book on ‘‘The World 
of the Infinitely Small,’’ Professor Gruner 
of Bern gives an interesting account of ruby 
glass. Genuine ruby glass is expensive, because 
it is prepared with gold. It owes its color to 
the presence throughout its mass of particles of 
gold too small to be seen with the microscope. 
Only the ultramicroscope, which renders visible 
objects perceptible by means of their diffusion 
of light, is able to show the existence of these 
minute particles. With the ordinary microscope 
the glass appears as a uniform transparent 
mass, but the ultramicroscope shows that it is 
filled with points of light resembling stars on a 
black background. These points indicate the 
presence of the particles of gold to which the 
color of the glass is due. 


| Dentifrice” for the teeth. 
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Use “*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
It has no equal. ide. 


eo 10c\|/ 


To a og 4 ae beautiful 4.4 _ * to public 
we sell 20 magnificent sample cards, worth §$1.as, for only 10 cents 
A limited number only. Send now to make sure of getting set 


ART CARD CO., 1 Great Jones 8t., New York, Dept. 5. 
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It has no equal. 
IT’S BRYAN! 





Beautifies without any injurious after- 
effects. It is prepared of the purest mater- 
ials only, and comes in a Wooden Box, which 
retains the delicate perfume until all is gone. 

Sold everywhere. Be sure to 
insist on getting 2 


Can you play 
this Combi- 
nation? It 
elects your 
President. 





IF DEALERS DO NOT HAVE 


THIS ME. 
SEND 2% CENTS AND RECEIVE IT POST-PAID: 


The President Game Co., Middleboro, Mass, 
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WONDERED WHY 
FOUND THE ANSWER WAS “COFFEE.” 

Many pale, sickly persons wonder for years why 
they have to suffer so, and eventually discover 
that the drug—caffeine—in coffee is the main 
cause of the trouble. 

“I was always very fond of coffee and drank it 
every day. I never had much flesh and often won- 
dered why I was always so pale, thin and weak. 

“About five years ago my health completely 
broke down and I was confined to my bed. My 
stomach was in such condition that I could hardly 
take sufficient nourishment to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, didn’t 
think I could do without it. 

“After awhile 1 came to the conclusion that 
coffee was hurting me, and decided to give it up 
and try Postum. I didn’t like the taste of it at 
first, but when it was made right—boiled until 
dark and rich—I soon became very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. I could 
eat more and sleep better. My sick headaches 
were less frequent, and within five months I looked 





Dr.GRAVES' 
TOOTH POWDE 


Excellent for good teeth—and 
better for poor ones. 
Assures pear! white teeth 
Destroys accumulative tartar 
Your dentist recommends it 
and he knows 
Om receipt of 10c.,to 
e a liberal sas 1 
At all druggists, ™ handy metal 
cans or bottles, 25c. and 50 


Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 
91 Franklin St., Chicago. 
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Carbolic Mouth Wash 


A delightful, fragrant mouth 
wash — with a pleasant 
after-taste—very bene 

















gone. 





“My health continued to improve and to-lay I MEADE 6 BaxeER'S ficialtogumsand teeth, 
am well and strong, weigh 148 lbs. I attribute MOUTH WAR too. At vourdruggists, 
: — tee y J 5ONe ) 
my present health to the life-giving qualities of 2 ay 50c.—$1.00 
’ \ eral sample eno 
Postum.” Riera em, to prove ts worth — sent t 
“There’s a Reason.” a any acidress for 10c. to cover 
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Meade € Baker, 
91 Franklin St. » Chicago. 


(Formerly Richmond, \ 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


i vow 
ARTISEPTIC& OISINTECTANT 
MEADE & BAKER 
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Cleanness — Harmony 


That’s what you secure when you decorate the walls of your 
home with Alabastine. It’s ine xpensive and easy to apply 
—and an Alabastined wall is always sweet, pure, and very 
beautiful. 


Alabastine 
The Sanitary Wall Coating 


comes in many soft, velvety tints and white, 
sale everywhere. Send a 2cent U. 5S. postage stamp for 
our very interesting book, full of useful information, and 
showing actual samples of the dainty Alabastine tints. 


The Alabastine Co. , 925 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dept. Z, 105 Water Street, New York City. 
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Special Watch Offer. 


HE BERKELEY WATCH is the result of years of earnest work 

on the part of the manufacturers. Their motto has been, * First, 
a watch to keep good time,” and in this instance they have certainly 
accomplished the result sought. 
Every essential of a good time- 
keeper has entered into the construc- 
tion of the * Berkeley.’’ It has a lever 
escapement, a damaskeened move- 
ment plate, a porcelate dial, and is 
stem-wind and stem-set. The case 
is known as “ gold-filled.’’ This 
means that in its construction two 
plates of solid gold are placed on 
each side of a foundation plate of 
composition metal, producing a case 
which with ordinary use should wear 
ten years. It is durable in con- 
struction, beautiful in appearance 





7 


SIZE, ONE AND FIVE-EIGHTS INCHES 
IN DIAMETER. OPEN FACE. 





We have but a limited number of this Watch, and until our 
stock is exhausted they can be had for $2.75, post-paid. 


THIS IS A RARE BARGAIN. 
@ PERRY MASON COMPANY :: BOSTON, MASS. 
Lo 
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Be .4 aper for all the family. Its sub- 
rip ti 4 Price is $1.75 a r . advances. Entered 
ne nt " Post mea.” fe year Mass., as second-class 


matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

sribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all add tonal pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers 


tons Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
colleet money for renewals. Pa ——_ to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscri 


Payment for The Companion, when sen 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or ed 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver oent, through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
athe J... Bg 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
Be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo + ‘unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


‘The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Maas. 





THE BABY’S DEVELOPMENT. 


baby in a family, especially 

the first baby, is a source of 
unending entertainment. Noth- 
ing is more delightful than to 
watch the gradually increasing 
signs of intelligence as the 
special senses develop one after 
the other, and to see the mind 
unfold as the body enlarges and 
grows apace. 

The first of the senses to be 
developed is that of touch. This is present at 
birth, although it is not very acute. But it rapidly 
increases, and very soon the crying and fretting 
of the baby, if a pin scratches or the clothing 
presses unduly in any part, afford ample proof 
that this sense is well developed. 

Taste and smell are present early, but do not 
become at all acute or discriminating until after 
infancy is past. 

Infants are not born with their eyes shut, but 
they might as well be, for they are as blind as 
kittens. They appear to distinguish between day- 
light and darkness, and a child a few weeks old is 
evidently interested when a bright object is moved 
before his eyes, but it is two or three months 
before the child evidently recognizes a face—even 
its mother’s. This is through no fault of the eyes, 
but is due to the fact that the brain is not suffi- 
ciently developed to record and interpret what 
the eyes see. 

The new-born child is deaf as well as blind, but 
usually notices loud noises by the middle or end 
of the second week. The direction from which a 
sound comes seems to be recognized about the 
end of the third month. It is some time after 
that—anywhere from two weeks to two months 
later—before the baby can distinguish different 
sounds or recognize its mother’s voice. Babies 
like noises, if they are not too loud or too sudden, 
and they are particularly pleased with rattling or 
jingling sounds, especially if they are more or less 
rhythmic. 

By the end of the first half-year an infant will 
show pleasure on hearing music, especially sing- 
ing, although humming on a few notes will usually 
give it as much pleasure apparently as actual 
singing. 

A child’s movements at first are without signifi- 
eance or reason, and its kicking, clinching of fists 
and making faces seem to be merely instinctive 
exercise of its new muscles, just as its crying 
serves to expand its lungs. Other motions are 
reflex or instinctive, and purposeful muscular 
movements are of course not made until the brain 
is sufficiently developed to order them. 


* © 


SOME OLD-TIME DOCTORS. 


hen Mark Twain was a boy in the Missouri 

village of Florida medical attendance cost 
very little, for the doctor worked by the year— 
twenty-five dollars for the whole family. In spite 
of this low price for his services, there were rea- 
sons why his visits were not popular. Accord- 
ing to the “Autobiography” with which Mark 
Twain is enlivening the North American Review, 
the doctor not only attended the entire family 
for that price, but furnished the medicines also. 

“Good measure, too,” says Mr.Clemens. “Only 
the largest persons could hold a whole dose. 
Castor-oil was the principal beverage. The dose 
was half a dipperful, with half a dipperful of New 
Orleans molasses added to help it down and make 
it taste good, which it never did. 

“The next standby was calomel, the next, rhu- 
barb, and the next, jalap. Then they bled the 
patient and put mustard plasters on him. It was 
a dreadful system, and yet the death-rate was not 
heavy. 

“The calomel was nearly sure to salivate the 
patient and cost him some of his teeth. There 
were no dentists. When teeth became touched 
with decay or were otherwise ailing, the doctor 
knew of but one thing to do; he fetched his tongs 
and dragged them out. If the jaw remained it 
was not his fault. 

“Doctors were not called in cases of ordinary 
illness; the family’s grandmother attended to 
those. Every old woman was a doctor, and gath- 
ered her own medicines in the woods, and knew 
how to compound doses that would stir the vitais 
of a cast-iron dog. 

“And then there was the Indian doctor, a grave 
Savage, remnant of his tribe, deeply read in the 
mysteries of nature and the secret properties of 
herbs; and most back woodsmen had high faith in 











his powers, and could tell of wonderful cures 
achieved by him. 

“We had the faith-doctor, too, in those early days 
—a woman. Her specialty was toothache. She 
was a farmer’s old wife, and lived five miles from 
Hannibal. She would lay her hand on the patient’s 
jaw and say, ‘Believe!’ and the cure was prompt. 
Mrs. Utterback. I remember her very well. Twice 
I rode out there behind my mother horseback and 
saw the cure performed. My mother was the 
patient. 

“One of the doctors whom I remember removed 
from Florida to Hannibal and was our family 
physician there, and saved my life several times. 
Still, he was a good man and meant well. Let it go. 

“I was always told that I was a sickly and pre- 
earious and tiresome and uncertain child, and 
lived mainly on allopathic medicines during the 
first seven years of my life. I asked my mother 
about this in her old age—she was in her eighty- 
eighth year. I said: 

“*T suppose that during all that time you were 
uneasy about me?’ 

«*Yes, the whole time.’ 

«Afraid I wouldn’t live?’ 

“After areflective pause—ostensibly to think out 
the facts: 

“ ‘No, afraid you would.’” 


* ¢ 


TEXAS CAMPHOR. 


lmost the entire supply of camphor now comes 
from Formosa. The demand, says a writer in 
the Southwest, has increased to such an extent 
that the attention of all the leading countries of 
the world has been directed to opening up a new 
source of supply. This is made necessary by the 
fact that in the manufacture of modern explosives 
which are used in high-power guns camphor forms 
an important ingredient. 


Now that the Japanese government controls the 
world’s supply of the product, it is by no means 
certain that it may be obtained in the desired 
quantities at all times in the future. In order to 
nase ainst any such yy as this, the 

wth of the camphor shrub is being encouraged 
n Texas, where there are two camphor farms 
operated *by the government. The experimental 
farm at Wharton was established nearly two years 
ago. The shrubs have thrived wonderfully well, 
and they are now higher than a man’s head. 

The process in operation in Formosa for extract- 
ing the camphor is to chop the trees down and cut 
them into small pieces, from which the camphor 
is then distilled. The man in charge in Texas, 
Doctor Watkins, has adopted a different method. 

He sows the seeds of the shrubs like wheat or 
oats, and the shrubs oe wl sprout. When they 
have attained a height of about three feet they 
are cut down by a mowing-machine at a height of 
about a foot from the ground. The several por- 
tions are put through the distilling process, and 
the camphor extrac 

From the tender stubble other —— spring up, 
and the cutting process can repeated once a 
year for several years. Itis asserted that a better 

ae of camphor can be obtained by this method 

than by the ancient process that is in use in 
Formosa. The crop requires no attention except 
the sowing and harvesting. 

It is asserted Doctor Watkins that a large 

rtion of southwest Texas is —— adapted 


0 successful camphé@r-growing. t present prices 
one acre of camphor would yield a profit of about 
four hundred and fifty dollars. It is expected, 


however, that when its cultivation +. - gen- 
eral in Texas, there will be a drop in prices. 


* © 


A NOISY PROCESS. 


r. Fletcher was a plasterer and bricklayer. 

It was natural, therefore, that the chimney 
projecting from the roof of his one-story cottage 
was in the last stages of dilapidation, and needed 
to be torn down and rebvilt. A hundred times 
or more Mrs. Fletcher had called his attention to 
it, and begged him to mend it, but he was always 
too busy. He would attend to it when he “got 
time.” 

At last there came a bright, clear day, when he 
had neg nothing to do, and his wife romptl 
su apested - at he take up that long-delayed jo 
and fin 

“T just can’t do it to-day, Emily,” he said. “On 
a day like this I ought to be out hunting work.” 
a he went out, and slammed the door behind 


A few minutes after he had gone away a nei; =f 
bor called and knocked at the front door. As 
Fletcher admitted her, a terrific racket was heard 


on the roof. 
“Goodness alive! What does that noise mean?” 
asked the caller. 
“I think it means,” said Mrs. Fletcher, with 2 
—. ye my husband has changed his mind.” 
he land’s sake!” exclaimed the other. 


Doce it Sy #- s make a noise like that when he 
danans his mind?” 


* @ 


TOO ARGUMENTATIVE. 


wo are not always company, in spite of the 

proverb to that effect. Qn the Western plains 
the sheepman goes out with several thousand 
head and one human companion. The natural 
result is that the pair, forced on one another when 
they least want it, get to hating each other. This, 
at least, is the theory that a writer in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger formulates. He tells this story, 
which was narrated by an ex-sheepman: 

Let me tell you of a fellow I once rode with. 
We had finished supper one night, and were rolled 
up in our blankets. Not a word had passed be- 
tween us for more than a week. 

“Hear that cow beller?”’ he asked, suddenly. 

“Sounds to me like a bull,” I said. 

No ao” but the next morning T noticed him 
packing u 

“Going to —- ?” T asked. 

“Ves,” he replied. 

“What fore 

“Too much argument.” 


* ¢ 
AUNT MAHALY’S EXPEDIENT. 


hese stockings are so full of holes that they 

are worthless, Aunt Mahaly,” said a lady to 
an old colored woman with a large family, who 
was a pensioner of her family. 


“No’m, dey ain’t,” replied Aunt apely. colmiy 
appropriating them. “’Rastus en’ Verbena got 
such black laigs dat de holes won’t show, nohow, 
en’ dem chilluns what got yaller meat kin wear 
two pairs at de same time; en’ you knows, Mis’ 
Jo, dat de holes in all dem stockin’s ain’t gwine 
hit de same places.” 





DISFIGURED FOR LIFE 
Is the Despairing Cry of Thousands 
Afflicted with Unsightly 
Skin Humors. 

Do you realize what this disfiguration means to sen- 
sitive people? It means isolation, seclusion. It is a 
bar to social and business success. Do you wonder that 
despair seizes upon these sufferers? Blood and skin 
humors are most obstinate to cure or even relieve. It 


is an easy matter to claim to cure them, but quite | win stop 

another to do so. The Cuticura Remedies (consisting | = man) withou 

of Cuticura Soap to cleanse the skin, Cuticura Oint- | 

ment to heal the skin, and Cuticura Resolvent Pills to | b= by pulling the tr i, 
qu 


purify the blood) have earned the right to be called | 


Skin Cures, because for years they have met with poo 4 


remarkable success. 
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any No cartridges required. Over raix shots in 
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Give Mellin’ s Food to 


your Baby. 


When the question of selecting an 
artificial food for baby must be solved, 
remember these two important facts. 

First. The Food should be pre- 
pared with fresh milk. 


Second. The food should not 
contain unconverted starch. 


Our advertisements, in some of the 
other magazines this month, will tell 
you why fresh milk must be used as a 
basis, if baby is to thrive and develop 
properly. 

Let us here tell you why baby 
should not be given a starchy food. 














Nature does not intend a very 
young baby to have starch. 

She neither furnishes starch in 
mother’s milk, nor does she provide 
baby with any digestive juices that 
will digest starch, until he cuts most 
of his teeth and can chew. 


When a starchy food is added to 
baby’s milk, the starch is not digested 


and frequently causes colic, constipation 
and other troubles. 


Why, then, is starch ever used? 


Because starch qwi// break up the 
hard curd of milk and some people 
incorrectly think, that if the hard curd 
is broken up, no matter what means 
are used to doit, the problem of infant 
feeding is successfully solved. 


It és important that the curd be 
broken up, but it is still more impor- 
tant that it be broken up by a food 
that will not cause trouble on its own 
account. 


The fact that Mellin’s Food does 
not contain an atom of unconverted 
starch is one of its strong points of 
superiority. And because it does not, 
it is digested perfectly and easily. 


It breaks up the curd of milk 
properly and it also supplies, in a 
simple form, certain elements of food 
that cow’s milk alone lacks to make it 
a proper food for a baby. 


Mellin’s Food makes 
healthy babies. 


Prepared with fresh milk Mellin’s 
Food comes nearer to mother’s milk 
by every test, than any other method 
of preparing a baby’s food yet devised. 


There are many, many other good 
reasons why you should select Mellin’s 
Food for your baby. 


Write us and let us tell you about 
them. 


Mellin’s Food Co. Boston, Mass. 











NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 
with conversation 
and laughter with 
or after dessert. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 





NATIONAL BISCUIT 












Festino 


Another des- ! 
sert confection ! 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 
kernel of de- 
licious cream. \ 
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INVITATION. 


ye are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
"gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
en in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. ae 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Ninety years ago last Saturday, on August 
1, 1818, Maria Mitchell was born on the 
island of Nantucket, Massachusetts. She died 
at Lynn, June 28, 1889, having in her seventy 
years gained honors which in earlier times 
were not easily to be won by a woman. From 
1865 onward she was professor of astronomy at 
Vassar College; Dartmouth and Columbia 
gave her honorary degrees; she was the first 
woman elected to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; Denmark, Italy, and other 
foreign governments recognized her discoveries 
and attainments, and in her native state her 
name appears on a tablet of the Boston Public 
Library, she being, with Margaret Fuller, the 
only American woman thus immortalized. It 
is probable, however, that no tribute would 
have touched her more deeply than that which 
was recently tendered by the Maria Mitchell 
Association of Vassar alumnz when it dedi- 
cated a memorial observatory near the old 
homestead at Nantucket. 

The cover-page illustrations show the house 
in which the astronomer was born and the new 
observatory. The observatory, a fireproof brick- 
and-cement building, surmounted by a copper 
dome, was planned by Mr. J. Chandler Fowler 
of Boston. The construction was supervised 
by Prof. Mary W. Whitney of Vassar College, 
president of the Maria Mitchell Association. 
It contains Miss Mitchell’s telescope, together 
with astronomical instruments presented to her 
by the women of Massachusetts ; and the lower 
room serves to house her valuable library, which 
was given to the association by her brother, the 
late Prof. Henry Mitchell, on the day the 
memorial was founded. It is pleasing to know 
that, so far from merely furnishing a show- 
place, the books and apparatus will be put to 
use. Summer classes in astronomy have al- 
ready been organized under the direction of 
Miss Ida Whiteside of the Whitin Observatory 
at Wellesley College. ° 


A any season when drought or other adverse 
conditions causes a shortage in the milk 
supply, people who live in cities can readily 
learn how much they owe to the milk-inspec- 
tion service, backed by the courts; for at such 
a time some dealers, a very few, undertake to 
make up their shortage in the old-fashioned 
way, and then the newspapers report the result. 
At Cambridge, Massachusetts, recently, a man, 
arraigned for selling milk that was not up to 
the standard, was fined, and told that if brought 
up again on a similar charge he would be sent 
to jail. On the same day a wholesale dealer of 
Boston, convicted of selling watered milk, was 
taught sound morals by the exemplary fine of 
five hundred dollars. ® 


(Cannon boasts of its ‘‘knowing’’ deer— 

deer that have deliberately reformed. A 
year or two ago complaints of these animals 
were numerous. Farms were being ravaged, 
it was said, and when farmers interfered, the 
destroyers fought instead of running away. So 
genuine did the grievances appear that the last 
legislature authorized farmers to kill deer found 
in the act of destroying crops, the only require- 
ment being that the killing should be reported 
to the state authorities. But now, facing sum- 
mary execution, the deer have grown wise and 
considerate. Few are slain by the farmers; 
scarcely any stories of destruction are heard 
from the farms. Perhaps deer are less plentiful 
than they were; perhaps, again, the farmers 
forget to report when they kill one; but ad- 
mirers assert that the deer have found out 
about the law, and passed along the warning 
that it is safer to keep away from cultivated 
crops. ‘ 

& 


= before the removal to its new building 

in the Fenway region, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, an institution of national as well 
as local importance, is making other ‘‘depar- 
tures’’ which future visitors will appreciate. 
One of them is the installation of a staff of 
guides, Catalogues of a vast collection like 
that in the Art Museum are interesting sou- 
venirs, but unless one can procure them a week 
in advance and study them faithfully, they 
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are of little practical use to a stranger facing 
such an embarrassment of riches. Hence the 
need of the guides, who are now on duty at the 
Museum every day but Saturday and Sunday, 
and who know where everything is and what 
is best worth while. Such should be found in 
many an institution in and out of Boston, 
where visitors are now compelled to wander 
blindly, and learn too late that for lack of direc- 
tion they missed the very things they would 
have liked to see. e 


he dragon flag of China is not often seen in 


New England waters, but it floated from a 
Boston steamboat when, a few days ago, the 
Chinese Merchants’ Association went a-pleasur- 
ing. Many members from New York and 
Philadelphia were present, and with wives 
and children and American guests the party 
numbered more than four hundred persons. A 
stop was made at Plymouth, where all the 
aliens viewed the Rock, while an English- 
speaking Chinese told them about the landing 
of the Pilgrims. Dinner, not of Chinese, but 
of American dishes, was served by colored 
waiters. It is reported that Plymouth sustained 


1a shock when the strange visitors appeared, 


and even cosmopolitan Boston manifested some 
surprise at seeing such a crowd of them; but it 
is admitted that they had a good time and 
behaved themselves well, and the ethics of 
Picnics impose no severer requirements on any 
race. e 


ne day last summer a woman who was in 

the act of stepping from a street-car in 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, dropped two cents. 
The coins went under the car, between the 
rails, and a young man who was standing near 
generously offered to get them. He reached in 
behind the trucks, and then the car started. It 
is to be hoped that the gallant youth saved the 
two cents, for he lost his hand. The other 
day, on a ferryboat which was crossing Boston 
Harbor, one of the passengers, an Italian, 
began proceedings by taking out a handker- 
chief. In the same pocket he had a pedler’s 
license and a five-dollar bill, and when the 
handkerchief came out the bill came also. Even 
before it touched the water, never thinking, 
apparently, of anything but the money, the 
Italian jumped overboard after it. Yet he did 
not know how to swim. Had not a towboat 
happened along at the critical moment, the 
foolish fellow would surely have drowned. 


* ¢ 


ALL PIE. 


Aue reason for not keeping a cook is given 
by a writer in the Sun. The wife had 
asked her husband to go into an employment 
agency some time during the day and hire a 
cook. ‘‘Be sure,’’ she said, ‘‘to get one that is 
experienced. Insist above all things on experi- 
ence.”” He came home that night elated. 

“I’ve found her,’’ he said. ‘‘You can’t 
complain this time about inexperience. This 
woman ed in one place for thirteen years. 
She’ll be here to-morrow morning.’’ 

The following evening he sat down to a dinner 
excellently prepared. He praised it immoder- 


ac 
“It ought to be good,’’ said his wife. ‘‘I 
cooked it myself. ’’ 
**You did!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Why, where is 
the cook? Didn’t she come?’’ 
_‘*Yes, she came, and has gone again. She 
didn’t know the first thing about cooking. ’’ 
**Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘that can’t be right. Think 
of all her experience! Thirteen years in one 


“T have thought of it,’’ she said, wearily. 
**But do you know what that place was? Yt 
was a pie factory. The woman had never 
made anything in her life but pies. I suppose 
you don’t want to live on pie.’’ 


¢ © 


JUST AS GOOD. 


Pa covers many sins—even rudeness, 
strange to say. When the rudeness is un- 
conscious, as in this story from Punch, it is 
easy to forgive: 

Two ladies were taking tea together. Said 
the hostess, ‘‘I’m so yon & Mrs. Spott! I 
quite forgot that you take only milk in your tea, 
and I’ve given you cream. Let me change 
your cup.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t, dear Lady Prettiwell!’’ 
— her guest. ‘‘I don’t notice the least 
difference !’’ 

* © 


. A HARD DAY’S WORK. 
he advice in ‘‘Alice in Wonderland,’’ to 
begin at the ‘‘beginning, and stop when 
you have finished,’’ has the same single and 
effective quality that a small boy, quoted in the 
Tatler, exhibited. 

A genial clergyman was visiting the parish 
rt **Well, my little man,’’ he said to the 
youth, ‘‘what do you do in school all day ?’’ 

**T wait till it’s time to go home, sir,’’ was 
the matter-of-fact reply. 


* ¢ 


FULL TIME. 


be sociologist, with extra sympathetic lean- 
ings toward the ‘‘submerged tenth,’’ looked 
pityingly at the man who was swinging a pick 
on the state road before he spoke. 
‘*Long hours, my man,’”’ he said. ‘‘Eh?’’ 
**Yep,’’ responded the man, without pausing 
in his work. ‘‘Sixty minutes.’’ 
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The “Ever Ready” Flash Light. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 





his Light is designed for the use of watchmen, 
hunters, travellers, and general household purposes. 
It is ‘‘ever ready’’—a pressure of the finger upon the 
button, and the darkest space is instantly illuminated. 
Pocket size, 1%x8¥% inches. Gives about 3,000 flashes 
before becoming exhausted. Extra battery 40c., post-paid 


Vest Pocket Electric Light. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 





his Electric Light, which can be carried in the vest 
pocket, is always ready for use. A pressure upon a 
button, as shown in cut, produces a most penetrating 
light. It is useful about the house, farm, stable or barn, 
or wherever a temporary light is required. When the 
battery is exhausted a new one can be obtained of us for 
30c., post-paid. 


The L. E. Waterman Ideal 


Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 75 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


his Fountain Pen has won an international reputation. 
Its action depends on the Spoon Feed, a patented 
device which insures absolute certainty and uniformity in 
the flow of ink to the pen point. It has a solid gold pen, 
which may be adjusted to individual needs through a 
choice of fine, medium, coarse and stub points. Both 
Pen and Holder are of best quality and workmanship, and 
fully warranted. Every purchaser allowed a 30-day trial. 


George S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


his Pen is well known to Companion readers. Every 
Pen is guaranteed by the makers. It has a solid gold 
pen, large ink reservoir and the famous ‘‘ Lucky Curve,’’ 
Spear Head Ink Retainer and Under Feed, which not 
only feeds the ink perfectly to the point of the pen, but 
drains it from the feed channel back into reservoir when 
the Pen is being carried in the pocket. We offer choice 
of fine, medium, or coarse points. 


The Ten-Year Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


his Pen is made of the best materials throughout. 
14k solid gold pen, best iridium points, Para hard 
rubber barrel, etc. Every part guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer for ten years’ service. The Ten-Year is a self- 
filling Fountain Pen. No filler required. A _ slight 
pressure on a metal bar fills the reservoir. Overflow im- 
possible. Can furnish fine, medium, coarse and stub points. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Stop that Leak 


y 
3 Golder the household tinware 
* ~ yourself. Save time and expense 
oo = of sending to plumber or tinshop. No 


soldering iron required, no resin, no 
acid, no bother—just a stick of 


It’s So Easy 


to get the best there is and TES 
Chief of Them All. 7 


i e 
it wage 2 well that buy = This is no boast, but is just a phrase borrowed 


learni sim- from Samoset, who in his day and among people of 
are | ing to ask not his race was chief of them ‘all in worth o charac- 


ENDusy Pate 1 ] : Te ri i h S, 
OLD CARPETS | S'sia’carpets a ply for sliced dried beef, ter. Youre familiar with, ordinary, chocolates. 


—by freight at but emphasize the brand, worth. they, too, are chief, 


SOLDERENE 
and a little heat eee Any one can 
use it. Ask your dealer for Solderene. 
2 Sticks and Directions by Mail 25 cents. 
Solderene Co., Dept. Y, 91 Oliver St., Boston. 
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| MADE INTO our expense— : ‘ : o., Boston, Mass. 
} and we will a 2 ae és a 
maketheminto :  ° : Sliced Be f 
NEW RUGS ! jteisteatre > Acme” >: Bee 
| , ble rugs. ; brace acaloret 


wh ae PF Put op by J. W. Beards Lunt-Moss System 
or cleaning. . ‘ . . 
SALEM CARPET Ft a ley’s Sons. It is always 


co., Mae J 
fe ea si he sme and he omens am || of Water Supply 
; ' there is no particular differ- 
FROM THE FAMOUS Taylor’s Hl eto he abby win For Country 
iF a) PB gai: “ ACME.” , 
Hat _—— take no auiaae: Pew: Houses 


Store. uniform in quality — un- vias . aren 
° 2 r ’ 
Price, Here’s a Hat that equaled in tenderness and adios a Ge poet of the — Con 


tattoo Ot Eo ss flavor. Ceaseless care in nected with the kitchen range, you have 


$ i 00 nience, Rollit, crush a ; selection and absolute clean- running hot water, too— 
J 
















it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 


A liness in preparing, packed 
or the piazza. Made of fine quality n at once Agate y Pay jars, Same as in City Homes. 


fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 





The same style Hat made of extra . : “ ve 
aoe ay fur felt in ig and : a'r sie puso “es This system also provides water under pres- 
an, pr ’ t- ’ ; ec 
he nas nar oe | ae $1,50 bane ae : reaching you pe . sure for lawn, garden, stable, etc. 
refunded. Send size wanted to = ‘on ¥, VAR 


TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS, . ; ee ov of Complete outfit like illustration $60 and up. 


Remit by Postal or Kxpress Money -Order. : 5 . . . 
With Gasoline Engine Air Cooled—nothin 
J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, to freeze—$125 and up. , 
Boston. New York. 





No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located 

in cellar. 










Heating a 
Building mae 















‘* We made no mistake in choosing 9 up to 60 Ibs. 
| a Winchester,” writes a cashier in a ANITARY homes It’s a great 
' bank building in Pittsfield, Maine. 3 peete 
‘* For plenty of heat and economy of : in case of 


fuel we are only too glad to recom- 
mend it to any one contemplating the 
installation of a heating apparatus.’’ 
This is one of the many letters Smith 


Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 





ard a ~ ee g Dis Zi ities 
ow yours 9 4 . 
it supplied with Engineers 


is gure out 
Handifold”’ 







your needs, & 
whether for & 


























& Thayer Co., 234 Congress Street, A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but rge or 
Boston, Mass., have received about Hi] cleans the cavity, removes ail odor, paper? Its mate small estate. 
aaa ood cre f and prevents decay. Keep a sup- fresh paper stock WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET “D” 
A Child Can Run It. } ply, and save many a dentist bill. ey jong” that Our P ¢ 
fee There are imitations. See that you get Sample Package cont And Read What atrons Say. 
I SEND FOR BOOKLET. Dent’s Toothache Gum. on receipt of 5 cents. ee Se 






At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16c. | 
C. S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 


Handifold 
Toilet Paper Co., 









LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


234 Congress St., Boston, Mass._ 
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reach, odd : t wl Shadow Embroi ery Stamping Outfit. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, post-paid. Price 90 cents, post-paid. 
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HIS Stamping Outfit contains the very latest designs in the three leading styles of embroidery— French, Eyelet 
and Shadow. Our Offer is of unprecedented value. If the patterns were purchased separately, they would cost 
not less than $7.00. A box of Stamping Material and a Bodkin included with each Outfit. The designs are as follows: 


PAS 
= 


+ aS 
OF 01085 


Shirt Waist, shadow embroidery; Corset Cover, design in eyelet embroidery, suitable for Child’s Dress, nots, 4inches; eyelet design for Pincushion, 1x7 inches; ro 
shadow and eyelet embroidery; Turnover Collar, eyelet Apron or Shirt Waist Front, 5x7 inches; Edging, repeat- eyelet design suitable for Stockings, Pincushion or Waist oF) 
embroidery, 2'¢ inches wide; Turnover Collar, eyelet ing pattern, eyelet embroidery, 2 inches wide; Jewel Case, Decoration ; Hat, eyelet embroidery; Baby’s Bonnet, face 
embroidery, 14g inches wide; Corner of Handkerchief, French embroidery, 3x4 inches; Doily, eyelet embroidery, measure 13 inches, eyelet, shadow or French; Baby’s 
eyelet embroidery; Tie End, shadow embroidery, 334 x4 7x7 inches; Doily, eyelet embroidery, 5 x5 inches; design Collar, eyelet, shadow or French, neck measure ro inches ; 
inches; Medallion, eyelet embroidery, 2}, x3 inches; of Holly and Ribbon, for Pincushion or Jewel Case, 24 x 2!4 Baby’s Shoe, eyelet embroidery; Baby’s Bib, eyelet em- 
Medallion, eyelet embroidery, 2x2 inches; Insertion, inches ; eyelet design for Dress Decoration, 234 x 3% inches; broidery; eyelet desi for Baby’s Dress Yoke, 4x6 
eyelet embroidery, 144 inches wide; Insertion, eyelet Bureau Scarf End, eyelet embroidery, 1744x1534 inches; inches; eyelet design for Child’s Dress, 3x9 inches; An- 
embroidery, 1 inch wide ; Insertion, eyelet embroidery, 1 Oval Centerpiece, eyelet ee 13x15 inches; 44 chor for Child’s Coat, Hat or Dress, 2x 244 inches; Edging 
inch wide; Shirt Waist, eyelet or French embroidery; design Centerpiece, eyelet or French embroidery; % of for Child’s Dress, repeating pattern 134 inches wide ; design 
Corset Cover or Chemise Yoke, eyelet or French em- Wheat design, 194 = 15% inches; Sofa Pillow, Wallachian for Soap or Jewel Case, 4% x 234 inches; Holly design for 
broidery; Belt to match Shirt Waist, eyelet or French embroidery, 34 design; Doily, cut work, 4 design, 11x 11 Jewel Case or Pincushion, 1% x3 inches; eyelet design for 
euheeltesy: design for shadow embroidery, suitable for inches; Doily, eyelet and cut work, 4 design, 7x7 inches; Child’s Dress or Infant’s Shoe, 144 x2 inches; eyelet design 
Apron, Shirt Waist or Scarf End, 534 x 134 inches; Turn- design of Wreath, French embroidery for hemstitched for scattering, 2x 334 inches; eyelet design for scattering, 
over Collar, eyelet or French embroidery, 244 inches wide; Doily or Pincushion, 3x34 inches; Spray of Forget-me- 2x 2 inches. 


SPECIAL OFFER. On receipt of 10 cents extra, we will include with the Stamping Outfit a French, Eyelet 
and Shadow Embroidery Booklet containing latest designs, lessons, details and working units. Profuse illustrations. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
























































